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{OOO ParceL post stickers $[.00 





Any wording To | . Write your 
with the Name 
Incernational and Address 
or Emblem of plainly when 


your local tale ordering, to 


vee C) FENTON LABEL COMPANY bce 


corner. mistakes. 
9th & Thompson Sts.  PHILA., PA. | 























THE SPECIAL PRICE 2 xez<fSemmtes, matestew YOU NEED THIS SIZE! 


many addressing stickers you may have, 








This label is printed on high grade writing paper with a breaking strength of 20 Ibs. to the square inch; double 
coated with the most powerful adhesive made ; printed from sharp, clean cut type, accurately cut, and mailed Post- 
paid for $1.00 cash with order. 

If you are not more than pleased upon receipt of labels, say so, and your money will be returned without delay 
—this is our way of doing business. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


FENTON LABEL CO., 9th & Thompson Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. MINER FENTON, President. Member Philade!phia Rotary Club. 
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This magazine is not copyrighted and articles not specifically copyrighted may be reprinted; proper credit should be gti 
The Rotarianad This Month’s Contributors . 

Indian Summer... Frontispiece , 

The Instinct to Exact Tribute Editorial . . . 

At the Corn Show. . . By John G. Coulter 


A beautiful word picture. 


Industrial Villages re By Wilhelm Bernhard 


The first in a series of 10 articles. 
David Farrar’s Death a Great Loss to Rotary . By Arch C. Klumph and Paul P. Harris 
The 1936 Meeting of the BB A.R.C. . From “The Rotary Wheel”. . . 
The Single Comp 6s tll ltl By Stewart C. McFarland . . 
To Understand—That is Rotary . . By Joe Mitchell Chapple . 
Thoughts Gathered at the Convention . By W. H. Naman . . 
A “Slant” at Two Conventions . . By William H. Campbell . 


The Rotary and Advertising meetings compared. 
Suggestions for the Next Convention . By Thos. B. McAdams . 
Starting a New Man-Force . . By Leigh Mitchell Hodges 
Rotary in Public Affairs . . . By W. D. Nesbitt . . 
One Sentence Definitions of Rotary o aw ge ees 
Rotary in the Smaller Cities . . By Frank L.: Rawson . 
The Value of Public Speech . By R. E. Pattison Kline . 


Straight Lines and Angles . By Charles Henry Mackintosh 
An Advertising Talk. 


Civic Altruism. . . By Stewart Anderson. . . 
Rotary and Politics . . By Wm. Burdette Mathews . 
The Cincinnati Round Tables Summaries . 2. 5 
Section Meetings at Cincinnati Reports from Chairmen . 


(Continued from September.) 


More or Less Personal. . By A, Little Bird. . 
Activities of Rotary Clubs . By Club Correspondents . 


Brief news items from the clubs. 


Rotary Extension Work . . . . Reports from Districts 











Tue Rotarian is published monthly at Mount Morris, Illinois, U. S. A. (where it is entered as second-class mail 
matter) as the Official Organ of the International Association of Rotary Clubs, by the board of directors consisting 
of: President, Arch C. Klumph of Cleveland; First Vice President, F. W. Galbraith, Jr., of Cincinnati; Second Vice- 
President, Guy Gundaker of Philadelphia; Third Vice Président, E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg; and Immediate 
Past President, Allen D. Albert of Minneapolis. These men, with Chesley R. Perry of Chicago, Secretary, Rufus 
F. Chapin of Chicago, Treasurer, and Joseph M. Connable of Memphis, Sergeant-at- ieee, comprise the general offi- 


cers x a Association, with headquarters at 910 Michigan avenue, Chicago, U. S$ 
MS. Subscription price: 15 cents the copy, $1.00 a year, in the United States; $1.25 in Canada; 


in BF in countries. Advertising rates will be furnisht upon application. 


Chesley R. Perry, Editor 


(Secretary I. A. of R. C.) 
Philip R. Kellar, Managing Editor. Frank R, Jennings, Advertising Manager. 
Editorial office: 910 Michigan avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Service-Men Whose Co-operation Makes Our Magazine Successful 


































34 eee _Akron, Ohio R. H. Williams... Halifax, N.S. Jas. O. Corbett............... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. F. Teemain......... Albany, | 'N. Y. Chas. T. Reid... __.......Hamilton, Ont. F. V. Parsons.............-....-- Portland, Ore. 
G. C, Taylor........ Albuquerque, N.M. D.D.Hammelbaugh.... Harrisburg, Pa. T.M.Hughen._.........Port Arthur, Texas 
Ernest B McC ready... Allentown, Pa. M.C. Manternach......Hartford, Conn. T.M. Jacques._............Providence, R. 1. 
E. P. Mathewson... Anaconda, ‘a G.S. Foden, M. D., Highl’nd Pk., Mich. B. F. Scribner...................... Pueblo, Colo. 
Henry T. Sharp... .-Asheville, N E. Towse.. Honolulu, Hawaii A.O. Arnold... Quincy, Ill. 
Hubert W. Anderson. -Atlanta, Ga John H. Freeman... Houston, Texas A. T. Bowler... ___.......... Raleigh, N.C. 
John Nash._ Atlantic City, N.J. L.A. Clary, M. D....... Hutchinson, Kas. 8. R. Kaufman... .....-... Reading, Pa. 
8 4 SE ey Auburn, N. Y. Ancil T. Brown__......... Indianapolis, Ind. R.S. Freeman.. ..Richmond, Va. 
W.C. Miller, D. D.S......... Augusta, Ga. C.C.Houghton.____.. Ithaca, N. G. Otis Mead.................. Roanoke, Va. 
A. C. Baldwin... “Austin, Texas R.T. Arnold. Jacksonville, Fla. W.F. Schweiger............Rochester, N. Y. 
J.T. Lyons.. ~ Baltimore, Md. Forbes Fairbairn.__.. .........Joliet, Il. Harry M. Johnson..............Rockford, Ill. 
Geo. B. Dolliver.... Battle Creek, Mich. A. L. Clark. _.......Kalamazoo, Mich. R. C. Mitchell... Rock Island, Ill. 
J.C. McCabe... _Bay City, Mich. LeslieSmall...- Renkehes. TE. C.. 3. Weekes oe Rome, Ga. 
Julian L. Smith.........Beaumont, Texas Thos. A. Moseley... ..-Kansas City, Kas. J. Johnson.................... Sacramento, Calif. 
Chas. E. White................ Belfast, Ireland R.C.Hickman............Kansas City, Mo. E.C. Warriner.__._........Saginaw, Mich. 
H.S. Howard.................. Berkeley, Calif. W. C. Fox... _.......Knoxville, Tenn. R.H. Watts......................St. John, N. B. 
H. B. Farquhar... ciel ‘Bethlehem, Pa. Christian Stocker. _LaFayette, Ind. E. Herbert.............. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Herb’t E.Woodward. Binghamton, N.Y. H. B. Bayliss........ Lake Charles, La. H.C. Martin...................... St. Louis, Mo. 
A ES Birmingham, Ala. F.S. Pyfer_......... _Lancaster, Pa. H.S. er eo cae St. Paul, Minn. 
J. G. Melluish._............ Bloomington, Ill. Griffin Cc ochran : Lexington, Ky. S.R. Neel. __ Salt Lake City, Utah 
W.C. Bamburgh.___......... Boston, Mass. 4 : Lima, Ohio P. F. Loring... aa a Antonio, Texas 
F. H. Timpson_.........- a Mm: ¥. . E. Gi RRS = Lincoln, Neb. eene.. : San Diego, Calif. 
Allan Fraser.__....... _.Buffalo, N.Y. S. M. Brooks. _.......Little Rock, Ark. R. C. Thackara......San Francisco, Calif. 
B.S. White.. oe Calgary, Alta. Augustine Ried__ _..Liverpool, England Chas. O’Brien.___~~~....... San Jose, Calif. 
M. B. Webster... _..Camden, N. J. Arthur Chadwick._____ London, England C. V. Snedeker, Jr Savannah, Ga. 
Lester DeWeese.. Canton, Ohio Wm. A. Martin... London, Ontario David J. Reese................ Scranton, Pa. 
F. J. Lazell_ Cedar Rapids, Ia. H.C. Warden._._......Los Angeles, Calif. W. A. Graham, Jr............Seattle, Wash. 
Wm. B. Mathews.___C harleston, W. Va. J.H.Richmond................Louisville, Ky. Chester E. Johnson................Selma, Ala. 
py R. Harper. Chattanooga, Tenn. M. F. Bowers...............McKeesport, Pa. D.H. Bancroft...............Shreveport, La. 
Jas. H. Butler Chicago, Ill. Bridges Smith........................Macon, Ga. Chas. L. Guiney................Sioux City, Ia. 
Chas. B. Wilberding. Cincinnati, Ohio R. J. Nickles... _Madison, Wis. Geo. B. Beitner............South Bend, Ind. 
G. W. Dudderar... --Clarksburg, W. Va. W.H. Taylor... Manchester, England C. O. Hearon............-- Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Loving... "_....Cleburne, Texas A. T. Roberts... ...Marquette, Mich. Chester Wynn...............Spokane, Wash. 
W. I. LeFevre.__...........-- Cleveland, Ohio W.C. Jones... __...Memphis, Tenn. C.C.Cheadle._................Springfield, Il. 
D. H. Winget.. = Clinton, Ia. Rice Gaither_..... eer Meridian, Miss. S. Anderson.................Springfield, Mass. 
C. E. Lorenz, D. O......... ‘Columbus, ‘Ga. Lewis Sherman. ......Milwaukee, Wis. R.H. Leason._............... Springfield, Ohio 
H. P. Brandon... Columbus, Ohio H. W. 1... ae “~___...Mobile, Ala.’ M. G. Woodward............ Stockton, Calif. 
W. C. Wright........ ~-Corpus C hristi, Texas A. T. Foster. -Moline, Ill. C. L. Wildner.____.... Superior, Wis. 
Wm. J. Heiser... Council Bluffs, la. Robt. H. McCaslin....Montgomery, Ala. J. R. Paine... __Syrac use, N. 
Dr. A. N. Kearby.. Mae Dallas, ‘Texas J.S. Lewis. _.........Montreal, Ontario Geo. B. Woodbridge... ..Tacoma, Wash. 
Pierce Calton... Z Danville, Ill. L.J. Braun... -Morris, Ill. J. A. Turner... ‘Tampa, Fla. 
: Be Daectt.....-5 2a Davenport, Ia. W. B. New ton, M. D.. -Muskogee, Okla. L. E. Weinstein... Terre Haute, Ind. 
Joseph Green..................---- Dayton, Ohio S. W. McGill. .....Nashville, Tenn. L.G. Medbury.__.-.... -Toledo, Ohio 
Tom Pitner.. : ‘Decatur, Ill. Wm. J. Coleman... ‘New Albany, Ind. Cecil C. Howes.._............ __.... Topeka, Kas. 
G. E. Hancock... _Denver, Colo. W.R. Rockhold_.__....._ Newark, N.J. B.A. Trestrail......... Toronto, Ontario 
Mack Olsen..................-.-- Des Moines, Ia. Geo. W. Johnson...... New Castle, Pa. J. H. Sines..........................Trenton, N. J. 
| OO eee ...Detroit, Mich. 4 T. Crebbin, M. D.... New Orleans, La. A. B. Mallory. ._.................. Troy, N. Y. 
T. A. Grehan......... ...Dublin, Ireland A. Woodward New York, N.Y. A. V. Bourque.___...... .....--..- ulsa, Okla. 
W. W. Moffatt.................... Dubuque, Ia. Francis Bacon... _....Norfolk, Va. W. P. Kearns................Vancouver, B.C. 
M. I. Stewart...... ..Duluth, Minn. W.J.McCrac ken, D.DS. ‘Oakland, Cal. T. J. Goodlake...__........... Victoria, B. C. 


Durham, N.C. A. Ss. Heaney... --Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Ernest Seeman 


T. B. Maclachlan..Edinburgh, Scotland L.C. Buresh_...................... Omaha, Neb. 
G. Bi El Paso, Texas John W. Farrell ...--..-.VOrange, N. J. 
a SS “ee Erie, Pa. J. M. Jordan. on ..Ottawa, Ill. 


A. A. Brentaneo.. ..Evansville, Ind. Geo. D. Kelley._. ~ Ottawa, Ontario 








De Hull N. Travis... Flint, Mich. W.S. Atchison................Owensboro, Ky. 
B. J. Griswold... Fort Wayne, Ind. [we Mitchell. -Paducah, Ky. 
R. E. Kerr................Fort Worth, bey L. B. Gill___. be _..Palestine, Texas 
C.&. a ee cinta tabaci Fresno, C calif. A.W. ‘Nevilio. ____-.+......Paris, Texas 
M. M. Goodsill..................Galesburg, Ill. Chas. R. aie oes Parsons, Kas. 
s&s eee Galveston, Texas W. B. Bryant _...-e.+-e----Paterson, N. 
R. E. Jeffery.............. Glasgow, Scotland W. P. Se. costes Pensacola, Fla. 
Cc. 8, Reontien., ..Grand Rapids, Mich. J.T. B.Jones___..... Peoria, Ill. 
D. N. Wilson.. ...Great Falls, Mont. G.H. Jackson___. Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. Arthur Sweeney ........Greensburg, Pa. A.C. Taylor... __.......Phoenix, Ariz. 
J.C. Keys.__..................Greenville, S.C. H. Kampf... aod Piqua, Ohio 


.. Vincennes, Ind. 
J. H. Quarles. #0 -_Waco, Texas 
C. Fred Cook.........W ashington, D.C. 
i eo Eee ..Waterloo, Ia. 
Jas. W. Munro.......Watertown, N. Y. 
E. B. —— — Wausau, Wis. 
F. = Colmar... _W heeling, W. Va. 


W. A. Stein._. 








R. C. Ray. .Wichita, Kas. 
J. Gould Se Wichita Falls, Texas 
¥. &. Seek... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
a SO .Wilmington, Del. 
C.S. Wiggins..........Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R. E. Follin...._..... Winston-Salem, N.C 
Chas. A. Fischer.____.... Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. E. M. Downing..._.............. York, Pa. 
H. V. Bogart... ...... Zanesville, Ohio 








Objects of International Association of Rotary Clubs 


i. To standardize and disseminate Rotary principles and practices. 
2. To encourage, promote and supervise the organization of Rotary clubs in all commercial 


centers of the world. 


3. To study the work of existing Rotary clubs and their value to their respective members 
and communities, and to clear the information thus acquired for the benefit of all Rotary clubs 
4. To promote the broad spirit of good fellowship among Rotarians, and among Rotary clubs. 
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THE _ Advertising Department 30,000 — 


ROTARIAD Frank R. Jennings, Manager reise 


These Advertising Representatives of THE ROTARIAN will be glad to furnish you with advertising 
rates or other information you may desire relative to advertising in your magazine. 
Uf we have no Representative in your city, write THE ROTARIAN 910 Michigan ave., Chicago. 
Zdmund P. Neill Mgr. Am. Aberdeen Co., Lincoln and 4th Ave. 








ABERDEEN, SO. B DAK. oe : 
PV ee (rere: G. N. Hawkins, the Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co., 440 So. Main St. 
W. B. Seabrook, Advertising, 910 Third National Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. wtn—~»§»,«, 
BAY CITY, MICH.. ...... James C. McCabe, Secretary, Bay City Board of Trade. 


BETHLEHE . Ss ee Harold B. Farquhar, Associa“e Editor ‘““The Times” 845 Broad St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA....... John Sparrow, Sparrow Adv. Agency, Ame. Trust Bldg.—also Montzomery 
PUFFALO, N. Y.. patie G. A. Clauss, Wylie B. Jones, Advertising Agency. 

CHATTANOOG Na 1 NN... George J. Haley, MacGowan-Cooke Printing Co., 810 Chestnut St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ...Clement M. App, 510 Cleveland Athletic Club Bldg. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO... = H. Fawcett, Fawcett Adv. Agency 





CE SAA sien ake R. R. Puckett, Needham Bld 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.......... H. H. Edwards, Printer. 520 Starr St. 
DALLAS, TE aS ; .F. A. Wynne, 312 Juanita Bldg. 


...Frank L. Davies, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
.-Oswald Becker, Travelers Insurance Co., 715 Putman Bldg. 
..Henry Webb. Newspaper Advertising, Advertisers Bldg. 
.-Owen Scott, Life Insurance, 703 Milliken Bldg. 
..E. W. Brooks, the Smith-Brooks Printing Co., 1743 California St. 
ae 'E. W. Sann, Mitchell Advertising Agéncy, 322 Flynn Bldg. 
DUBLIN, TRELAND.. ..cscscoscccccc.ss: Kevin J. Kenny, Advertising Agency, 58 Middle Abbey St. 
AE tp ys OE” ee. Wm. M. Gravatt, Walter L. Houghton Adv. Agency. 
EDINBURG4, SCOTLAND........ Fred J.. Simons, Advertising Specialist, 8 Saint David St., North. 









DANVILLE, IL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. nee 
DAYTON, OHIO... 
DECATUR, ILL. 
DENVER, COLO... 
D&S MOINES, IO 


Teoh 


PORT WAIN. Fic B. J. Griswold, Mgr. Progressive Advertising Co., Peoples Trust Bldg 
GLASGOW, BUOT LAID. c.ccccconccl Peter A. Menzies, Advertising Agency, 54 Gordon St. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH....-..... Chas. A. Donaldson, Mgr. Toledo Plate Glass Co., 19-21 Ottawa Ave. 
HALIFA | i: Se eae Fred M. Guildford, Guildford & Sons, 101 Upper Water St. 

HAMIL TON, ONTARIO............... Sone F. Hobart, Hamilton Advertisers Agency. 


| RRR ES Oe E. Fred Rowe, The McFarland Publicity Service. 

sti Arthur H. Katz, Pres. Katz Co., 428 Central Ave. 

...Robert F. Adams, Adams Advertising Agency, Miller-Ritter Bldg. 
John L. Clough, Mgr., Chance-Clough Co., 1016 Merchants Bk. Bldg. 


HARRISBURG . 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
HUNTINGTON W. VA.. 










INDIANAPOLIS, IND.................. 

JACKSON VILLE, FLA ...-......Jefferson Thomas, Thomas Adv. Agency, 606 Florida Life Bldg. 

JOLIET, IL weeseee------..f orbes Fairbairn, Joliet Herald. 

KALAMAZOO, CH. oe Edward P. Munro, care The Bradstreet Co. 

KANSAS CITY, __ | eee Willis M Hawkins, Advertising Agency, 200 Graphic Arts Bldg. 

LANSING, MICH.......... ....R. Guy Brownson, Bu. Mgr. Canada Life Insurance Co.Capital Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
LINCOLN, NEBR............ ~H. M. Bushnell, Publisher, The Trade Review, 202 Fraternity Bleg 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK... __.S. M. Brooks, Ad Writer & Counselor, 808 State Bank Bldg. 


....W. E. Barney, Frederick E. Potter, Ltd., Kingsway, W. C. 
....F. W. Johanect, Dake Advertising ‘Agency, 814 So. Spring St. 


LOS ANGELES, GAL... 
Benjamin M. Weinberger, Ass’t Sec’y The Rotary Club, Hotel Pfister. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS....................... 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN... ....Mgac Martin, Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Security Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.......... Clifton H. Green, Independent Adv. Company, Ist National Bank Bldg. 


...W. A. Beach, 911 East Market Street. 
Carl E. Paisley, Paisley’s Pharmacy, 392 E. Washington St. 
_..W. R. Burk, Architect, 840 Gravier St. 
...Eugene G. MecCan, Corona Typewriters, 141, West 42nd St. 
NORFOLK, VA.._.-.... ....C. J. Mains, Virginia-Pilot Pub. Co., Monticello Hotel. 
OMAHA, NEBR..._. Daniel Baum, Jr., Baum Iron Company, 13th and Harney Sts. 
OTTAWA, ILL. ae ey 2 Bradford, Advertising, 610 Clinton St. 

.Frank H. Lowe, Whitehead & Hoag Co., 300 Woolner Bldg. 


NEW ALBANY, IND... 
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THE ROTARIANAD 
This Month’s Contributors 


John G. Coulter (At the Corn Show) is the author 
member of the Rotary Club of Bloomington, in 
the heart of Illinois which is in the center of the 
great “corn belt’’ of the United States. This article 
was a talk made before his Club upon the opening 
of a corn show in Bloomington. 


Wilhelm Bernhard (Industrial Villages), land- 
scape architect member of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, is known to readers of this magazine thru his 
series of articles on Neighborhood Centers which 
were publisht last winter and spring. There will 
be ten articles in his Industrial Villages series, and 
they will appear in consecutive months. 


Stewart C. McFarland (The Single Cog) needs 
no introduction to Rotarians. As the president of 
the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh last year and as 
editor of the Pittsburgh Live Steam the year before 
and contributor for several years, his writings are 
well known. McFarland is governor of Rotary 
District No. 3, having been elected at the Cincinnati 
Convention where this paper ‘“‘The Single Cog’’ was 
one of the notable addresses. 


Joe Mitchell Chapple (To Understand—That Is 
Rotary) made this talk extemporaneously at the 
Thursday morning session of the International 
Rotary Convention, Cincinnati. Chapple is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Boston and is editor of 
The National Magazine. 


W. M. Naman (Thoughts Gathered at the Conven- 
tion) of the Waco Rotary Club, is an attorney-at- 
law. He was named by the Young Men’s business 
League of Waco to represent Waco at the Cincinnati 
Rotary convention, and subsequently was elected 
an honorary member of the Rotary Club for a 
period of six months so that he might attend as a 
Rotarian also. 


William H. Campbell (A ‘Slant’ on Two Con- 
ventions) is the president of the Rotary Club of 
Rochester, N. Y. He is the secretary and advertis- 
ing director of Duffy Power Co. (department store). 


Thos. B. McAdams (Some Suggestions for the 
Next Convention), member of the Rotary Club of 
Richmond, Va., was elected governor of Rotary 
District No. 4 at the Cincinnati Convention. He 
is vice-president of the Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond. 


R. E. Pattison Kline (The Value of Effective 
Speech) is dean of the public speaking department 
of the Columbia College of Expression of Chicago. 
Professor Kline has been teaching public speaking 
for twenty years. 


Leigh Mitchell Hodges (Starting a New Man- 
Force) is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Philadelphia North American. On a number of 
occasions within the last two years he has written 
in a complimentary manner of Rotary activities. 
He is widely known as The Optimist of The North 
American in which he conducts a daily column under 
that name. 

W. D. Nesbitt (Rotary in Public Affairs) is 
chairman of the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Rotary Club of Birmingham, Ala. This article, writ- 
ten especially for THe Rorartan, is based upon 
the work of his club in this department of Rotary 
activity and the report to the club of the committee 
of which he is chairman. 

Frank L. Rawson (Rotary in the Small Cities), 
superintendent of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Portland, Me. 

W. H. P. Anderson (To The Delegates) is the 
secretary of the Rotary Club of Paris, Texas, who 
is so brimful of rythm and Rotary enthusiasm that 
he writes all the club meeting notices in verse. 
He is the manager of the Paris Candy & Bottling 
Co., manufacturers of candy and soda water. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh (Straight Lines and 
Angles) is well known to readers of THe Rorartan, 
having been a contributor to this magazine for sev- 
eral years. Mackintosh is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Duluth and at the Cincinnati Convention 
was elected governor of Rotary District No. 9. 
He is editor of Logging, a house organ of lumbering 
machinery and is a partner in the firm of Stewart 
Mackintosh, Inc., direct advertising service. At 
the last convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Mackintosh was elected presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertisers departmental. 


Stewart Anderson (Civic Altruism) is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Springfield, Mass., and editor 
and general manager of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. This article is made up of 
extracts from an article written by him for the 
Springfield Improvement Association and contains 
ideas and suggestions that may prove of value to 
Rotarians. 

William Burdette Mathews (Rotary and Poli- 
tics), member of the Rotary Club of Charleston, 
W. Va., is clerk of the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of the state of West Virginia. 

James N. Russell, whose convention address 
“Associate Members in Rotary’”’ appeared in the 
September issue and who was described in these 
notes as past president of the Rotary Club of Kansas 
City, Mo., at that time was, and as this is written 
still is, the president of the Club. The Kansas City 
annual club election is held early in the fall instead 
of in June, as is generally the case. We were twenty- 
eight days too soon in referring to him as past presi- 
dent. 
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@ Indian Summer is an American expression generally current in the United States and 
portions of Canada, and of some standing in the British Isles. It is used as a name for 
those delightful hazy, summery days that follow the first cold weather in the autumn. 
There is some doubt as to the origin of the expression. In 1861 the Reverend Peter 
Jones, an American Indian, told this Indian legend as a probable cause for attaching 
the name Indian Summer to the hazy autumn days: 


@ The god Nanibozhu of the Ojibways, a week or two before going away to find a warmer 
place to spend the winter in sleep, would sit on a rock on the shore of Lake Superior and 
smoke his pipe. The gentle zephyrs would blow the smoke over the earth and human 
beings saw this smoke as a haze. This haze produced Indian Summer according to the 
Reverend Jones, but there was nothing in the legend regarding Indian Summer until 


he put it there. 


@ The English colonists in America began at an early time to use the expression but none 
of them left any definite explanation of its origin. There is one explanation to the effect 
that its use arose from the fact that in the autumn the Indians burned the underbrush 
in the forests and the smoke from these fires caused the autumn haze. Another possible 
explanation is that the undependable nature of the redskins was represented to the 
colonists by the inconstant season. There is another suggested explanation that gives 
even greater credit to the antagonism between the early Whites and the Indians. It is 
that the Indians used these hazy days for sudden attacks upon the settlers, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that after the apparent beginning of winter, the settlers would grow 
a little careless because confident that Indian war parties would have retired to their 
fortified villages for the winter. 


@Among the English, All Hallown Summer, probably borrowed from St. Martin’s 
Summer of the French, was used to designate this same period. Shakespeare, in Henry 
VI., Act 1, Scene II, refers to this old expression as follows: 


This night the siege assuredly I'll raise; 
Expect St. Martin’s Summer, halcyon days 
Since I have entered into these wars. 


The English also knew St. Luke’s Summer. St. Luke’s Qay is October 18; All Hallows 
Day is November 1 and St. Martin’s is November 14. There is not available any satis- 
factory explanation of the reason why the English colonists gave up these names with 
which they were familiar and adopted the expression Indian Summer, nor why so many 
of the English themselves now speak of the rich, full-colored, odorous days of autumn, 
by using the American term. 

@ Indian Summer is not a fixt time of the calendar. Some of the early records refer to 
it as being in January. According to Thoreau this characteristic weather begins at dates 
varying from September 27 to December 13. 


@ The German name for this season is Altweibersommer (Old Wives’ Summer) and 
Nachsommer (After Summer); the Scotch expression is Go Summer or Goose Summer. 


@ In sections of the United States there is a companion phrase, Squaw Winter, used to 
describe the early weather flurries that threaten the coming of winter, to be followed 
by the pleasant days of Indian Summer. 
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1917 Rotary Convention the Week of June 17 


The 1917 International Rotary convention will be 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, the week beginning June 17. 
Albert S. Adams, Post Office Box 892, Atlanta, is chair- 
man of the Atlanta convention executive committee. 

















The Instinct To Exact Tribute 


VERY human instinct is not necessarily good because it is 
instinctive. Some are inherently bad or evil in their effects 
and the only way to improve them is to kill them. Others 
are naturally good in their motives but frequently need to 
be controlled and directed in order that they may operate 
to the best advantage. There is still another class which 
may be termed “potentially good’ and need development 
and growth in order that their possibilities for good may 

4? be manifested in action. To the third class belongs the 
natural human instinct to exact tribute. 


The disposition to insist that others shall pay, tribute to power is deep 
seated in every heart, whether this power be manifested physically, mentally, 
morally or financially, and whether it take the form of position and authority 
or individual achievement. The instinct is manifest in groups of individuals 
comprising a state or a nation, as well as in the individual alone. It is ex- 
acted from individuals and also from groups of constantly increasing size 
until one nation is forced to acknowledge the superiority of another. 


In its ordinary significance the word ‘“‘tribute’’ means the payment of 
money. In this meaning it is first cousin to “‘tariff’’ and in the early days 
of the development of the human race out of savagery, tribute and tariff were 
almost synonymous. The strongest man of the tribe proved his physical 
superiority over the others, assumed the leadership, became their chief or 
king and exacted and enforced tribute to his power. This tribute took tan- 
gible form in the providing for him of the best hut in the village, the donation 
of food, etc. Later, under his leadership, his tribe proved their physical su- 
periority over neighboring tribe or tribes until he became the chief or king 
of a larger group, controlling a greater area of territory. 


At this point there developed the tribute of group to group, the physical 
strength of the dominant group being personified in the chief of that group. 
As the area under the control of this chief increast in size, other and distant 
tribes desiring to trade or hunt in or to cross this territory, were forced to 
pay tribute of some kind. The modern tariff is a payment by members of 
one nation for the privilege of selling goods to the members of another nation 
and is a tribute to the power of the people of the tariff exacting country. 

The word “‘tariff’’ is derived from a Moorish or Arabian root. The old 
overland trade routes of the East were used for hundreds of years only upon 
the payment of tariff or tribute. There is an echo of this practice in the few 
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remaining old toll roads in the United States. The custom of taxing immi- 
grants past out of the practice of nations at a comparatively recent date. 


There are various forms in which tribute other than money is exacted 
and paid by users. We pay tribute of admiration and praise to the great 
soldier, the artist, the author, the great teacher, to successful kings, presi- 
dents, etc. The people of a nation demand the tribute of allegiance and obedi- 
ence of everyone living in the country to the laws which they have enacted. 


The tribute to an individual most frequently takes the form of praise, 
based upon a recognition of what he has accomplished, but in many instances 
the old form of tribute money still accompanies the tribute of admiration. 
The author of a great book is paid a royalty upon every copy sold. The 
successful inventor is paid a royalty upon every one of his machines manu- 
factured and sold. The artist derives not only the tribute to his genius, but 
also a cash tribute when his picture is sold. The great musician demands and 
receives not only recognition of his genius but a money tribute for his work. 


The instinct to exact tribute has changed its form greatly as the human 
race has progrest. We no longer admit that the mere possession of physical 
superiority entitles the possessor to impose his will upon others. We are 
coming more and more to exact tribute for and render tribute to ideas, as we 
more clearly realize that ideas are the real forces of the world. 


In the olden days two rival tribes would contend for the possession of 
a trade route in order to have control and exact the tribute money for its use. 
In modern times it very frequently happens that two men may each claim 
the prior right to or discovery of an idea. There are times even when some 
are so carried away by their enthusiasm for the idea which they have per- 
ceived that they even claim to have created it. 


It takes a big man to admit that some one else has the mental ability 
to perceive as big an idea as he has perceived and to refrain from demanding 
sole tribute to his mental power for having discovered it. 


A broadness of vision which is the result of true unselfishness is requisite 
if one would realize clearly that personifying an idea of merit detracts by just 
so much from the practical value of the idea itself; if one would understand 
that while his instinct to want “credit” is normal and natural, the demand- 
ing of that credit adds nothing to the inherent power of the idea itself; if one 
would be satisfied with the tribute which his own consciousness pays to him- 
self because he has helped to bring to the attention of others something that 
will aid them and has done this for their sake and not for his own glory. 


As the world has progrest out of the old practice of paying tribute solely 
to mere physical strength, to the higher plane of paying tribute to mental 
power, may not the next step of progress bring us to the altitude where each 
will admit that no one can rightfully assert an exclusive claim to a good idea? 


Would it not hasten the further progress of the world if all would realize 
that the value and power for good of an idea is increast and made more uni- 
versally available if it is not hampered with the demand that praise for its 
discernment and tribute for its use shail be accorded to one individual or to a 
group of individuals? 


Have not Rotarians an opportunity thus to prove their bigness of vision 
and broadness of mind and unselfish purpose, and constitute themselves chan- 
nels thru which ideas of genuine service can flow for the betterment of every- 
one, unhampered by an indulgence in the natural instinct to exact tribute? 


The one who promulgates an idea which adds to the happiness of others 
receives ungrudged credit and tribute in proportion to his lack of demand 
for it. To be truly unselfish does not mean to give up anything that is good, 
but, in the end, it means to get more that is genuinely good and satisfying. 
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AT THE CORN SHOW 
By John G. Coulter, Rotary Club of Bloomington 


When you go to the corn show be sure to take your imagination with you. 
Without it you will see just heaps of corn in a dingy building, a fringe of flimsy booths, a crowd of 


pointed. 


Without it you may be disap- 


restless people, a huge yellow cog wheel set up in effigy in a corner. But with the mind’s eye you will see far 


more than that. 


I. 


The dingy walls fade and you look 
Beyond, to the fields 

Whence comes this golden corn; 
And over them you see the seasons 
Unfolding like a panorama. 


Il. 
It is spring; 
And the black and fertile fields 
Lie out in the sunshine, 
Stretching away to the dim horizon, 
Like a great park 
That God and Man have made together 
and 
Dedicated to the needs, 
The hopes, the strivings and the fulfillments 
Of all the generations yet unborn. 
You see men plowing in the fields, 


And you see the planting of the corn. 


III. 


Then, as you look, 

The southern breeze blows on your face. 
Over a thousand fields it comes, 

Like breath of life, 

Seeking the hidden seeds. 

Warmth it brings, 

And the rain— 

The soft rain of Spring. 

It touches the fields and its touch seems 
The touch of God, the Creator. 


For as you look, as it were, 

The first look of morning, 

Where, last night, 

The fields were black and sullen, 
Now you see a faint tinge of green; 
And your heart stirs 

As at the return of a friend. 


It is the corn! the wondrous corn! 

Whose sleeping spirit, touched to life again, 

Has stirred 

And sent up tender leaves to seek the light; 

There in its radiance 

To fulfill again that miracle of nature 

On which our lives depend. 

Green leaves those are, you see, 

Faint now against the blackness of the 
soil, 


But soon to rise and spread 
And hide the whole earth. 
And in them 
Air and light and soil will meet. 
And out of this meeting and commingling 
In dim green hidden cells, 
The food of all the world is made. 
IV. 
Then come the long hot days of Summer 
When the flowers of the corn unfold. 
And its tasseled heads toss forth, 
With reckless prodigality, 
Ten million million germs of life, 
Till the air of the fields is full of them. 
Gently they sink down on the outspread 
silks below. 
The hidden grains are made fruitful 
And swell with promise of the harvest. 


The days of ripening pass, 

Long days when all the strength of leaf 

And stem and hidden root 

Is bent to serve the ripening ear. 

Air, soil and light serve them 

As they serve us. 

And all this marvelous ordering of nature 

Converges to feed the hungry mouths of 
men! 

¥, 

Frost comes, and in a night 

The green passes as it came. 

Yellowed and withering, the leaves stand 
now, 

For their mission has been fulfilled. 

That green, which is their life 

And the maker of that which sustains ours, 

Has fled for a season, 

But the promise of its renewal 

Lies stored in the heart of the seed it has 
made. 


All that, and more, 
The golden corn will make you see. 


VI. 


But what of the golden wheel 

That stands in the corner? 

Does that, too, 

Stand for something more than it seems? 
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Something that stirs the hearts of men? And the great principles of its life 

[ think you know Are the great principles of ours. 

That it stands for a finer crop Somewhere, in that dim history of our 
Than even the great ear of corn it faces. common evolution, 

In it, that monstrous ear, There has been, in the case of men, 

We see the symbol of a crop A rise of consciousness and of responsibility. 
That springs from the soil So now we know that we are 

And nourishes the bodies of men. The makers of our own destiny. 

But in the golden wheel of Rotary Half blindly we grope at its making, 

We see the symbol of a crop And feel stirring within us 

That springs from the hearts of men Needs we hardly know how to satisfy. 
And nourishes their souls. VUL. 


The corn leaves seek the light 


. . - . y ¢ Mi } | yr] Tr 
And its roots grope in the soil for nourish- But gradually there is emerging 


saat From the great mixture 

So, man’s nature strikes root Fo se se eg aca and setinss, 

In the soil of friendship The selfish wins se gs a 

And unfolds to flower and fruit © SCINSANESS O € past, " 

In service of his fellows. A feeling 80 strong that slowly 

1 nent wie osc 
OF tan seeks of Tap onnneane Lies the fulfillment of our being. 


That the wheel of Rotary stands ; 
There in the corner, facing the corn. I mean the feeling of need to be 
Of service to our fellows. 


VIL. It is, then, as a symbol of 
The fellowship and partnership 

We are newer than the corn. Of all men in a common task 
Its history stretches back That the golden wheel of Rotary 
Into the dim ages of the tropics Fitly stands 
Where today yet thrives its ancient parent. In the midst of the golden corn— 
But the processes that have made it A promise of that higher fulfillment of man. 
Have made us, A pledge to fulfill the prophecy of the corn. 


Editor's Note: It’s only natural that lying between the southern boundary of 
Rotarian Coulter should draw such in- the United States in North America and 
spiration from corn, or maize as itis known Peru in South America. Its history reaches 
elsewhere in the world than in the United back into the misty days before the time 
States, the great grain food which the of the Incas—corn having been found in 
Americas have given to the world and’ the ancient burial mounds of those na- 
which comprises the greatest single grain tives of North America who preceded the 
crop grown in the world. Other men have Indian of our day, and also in the cata- 
been so inspired and have put their combs of the Peruvian Incas. 
thoughts into words. Countless others The world’s annual crop of corn or 
have been so inspired but have retained maize is approximately three billion, eight 
within their own minds these inspirations. hundred million bushels; of oats, three bil- 
\ growing field of healthy corn is perhaps _ lion, five hundred millions; of wheat, three 
as wonderful an exemplification of the billion, four hundred millions; of rice. 
beauties of growing nature as can be found three billion, two hundred millions; of rye, 
upon the earth. one billion, four hundred millions. These 
are the crops which comprise practically 
all of the world’s grain food for man. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the corn crop 
of the world is raised in the United States, 
nearly one-half of the crop of the United 
States being raised in five states of the 
“corn belt,’ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 


The fact that the bulk of the great corn 
crop raised in the United States is used 
only indirectly for the feeding of man un- 
doubtedly is the reason why so few Ameri- 
cans realize the very important part which 
maize plays in their lives. 


This grain originated in the Americas, and Missouri. Bloomington, I[Il., is prac- 
probably in some section of that portion — tically in the center of this district. 
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INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES 
By Wilhelm Bernhard, Rotary Club of Chicago 


In this, the first of a series of ten articles on industrial villages written specially for this 
magazine, Rotarian Bernhard, landscape architect member of the Chicago Rotary Club. 
answers the first question which the title naturally suggests—‘‘What are industrial villages?”’ 
The remaining articles of the series will appear in consecutive issues of THe Rotarian. 


HERE is no question but that a 
handsome, well-ordered city is 
the best possible business asset 

=a for the people living in it. Get 

<? rid of the dirty, ugly and in- 
convenient city! 

Many things indicate that the next few 
vears will witness in the United States a 
progressive shortage of labor, repeated 
demands for increast wages, a more or less 
concerted movement for an_ eight-hour 
day, coupled with great reduction of immi- 
gration, a diminution in the supply of un- 
trained workmen and almost a famine 
of skilled laborers. 

These very facts may bring about the 
reforms which reformers have urged for 
years. They may lead manufacturers and 
other employes in America to unite upon 
a social program for making America more 
attractive to the working man than is 
Europe; to find means of increasing his 
efficiency thru technical schools and other 
agencies; and last, but not least, to care 
for his health and well-being as a matter 
of national and individual self protection. 
These are the views of one of our famous 
experts on immigration questions. 

The industrial village movement is a 
concrete and practical effort toward or- 
ganizing the life of our workmen as it 
ought to be, according to accepted stand- 
ards of health, esthetic and industrial re- 
quirements. To see what has been done 
in the way of industrial villages we must 
turn our gaze to the European continent, 
and then with our eyes open and interest 
awakened, return to the possibilities of 
doing similar things for this country. 

Causes of Industrial Villages 

The building of industrial villages is a 
result of: 

(1.) The rapid growth of cities; 

(2.) Increase in land value; 

(3.) Increasing cost of building opera- 
tions and maintenance of same in con- 
gested areas; 


(4.) Denial to enjoy land, air and light 
to the common people in crowded cities. 


Therefore, there has resulted the move- 
ment in the industrial world to get outside 
of the city, where land is still to be had at 
reasonable prices, towards improving the 
health, efficiency and living conditions in 
general of wage-earners. And the bene- 
ficial results from this are not only better 
individuals, better work, greater profits 
but they also tell on the physique and 
status of the whole nation. 

Europe has long ago recognized the 
danger of increasing deterioration among 
its human material and has accordingly 
undertaken steps to remedy the evil from 
the root, whereas Americans have been 
experimenting with all kinds of surface 
cures which are neither efficient nor last- 
ing. 

That conditions in Europe still are in 
need of vast improvement may be seen 
in such figures as these: in Dublin 70,000 
people are living in single room tenements; 
in the British empire nearly one million 
babies die yearly before reaching the age 
of one year; in Berlin 38 per cent of the 
young men are unfit for military service. 

Bad Living Conditions 

Statistics from New York show that 
there are 40,000 dark rooms where people 
live. Also the death rate of American 
cities is far greater than that of European 
cities. 

In Great Britain there have lately been 
developed over 15,000 acres of land for 
the purpose of industrial villages, housing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 45,000 
people, and many more developments are 
still in the making. In Germany there is 
the industrial village of the big Krupp 
Works, one of the most up-to-date and 
complete of its kind, and a score of others. 
This movement has spread to Sweden, 
Hungary, France, Italy, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and there are a few such villages in 
America, tho by no means incorporating 
all of the distinctive features we find in 
the European villages. 

An industrial village is a self-contained 
city, supported by its industries, laid out 
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on orderly design, surrounded by an agri- 
cultural belt, where the number of resi- 
dents housed per acre is restricted accord- 
ing to the local conditions. 


Distinctive Features of Villages 

The distinctive features of industrial 
villages are: 

1. Single ownership. 

Estate is the property of one owner or 
corporation. Aside from the owner 
only an occupant has continuing right 
on the property, thus eliminating specu- 
lation and insuring an orderly and well 
planned development. 
Skilful planning. 
In advance, before building, every road 
must be laid out with reference to 
transportation, location of centers and 
sub-centers, parks, recreation grounds, 
residential areas; preservation of natural 
beauty sites for public buildings must 
be fixt beforehand; deciding on main 
streets and subordinate ones; deciding 
on the general character of buildings, 
social and institutional life. 

Limitation as to number of houses to 

be erected on an acre. 

Houses preferably single or two-family 

houses. 

Centralized management. Same prin- 

ciple as all other business. 

Residents of a permanent residential 
character are insured. Some of the Euro- 
pean governments are loaning money at 
3 1-2 per cent interest to companies de- 
veloping such villages. 

The most important act of British legis- 
lation toward better housing conditions 
for wage-earners is the ‘‘Housing and Town 
Planning Act’’ of 1909. The purpose of it 
is to insure sanitary dwellings in clean, 
healthy surroundings, with ample space 
around them, and _ sufficient spaces for 
parks and playgrounds. Besides, thru 
this act, investigations are being con- 
ducted and a survey prepared for better 
housing reforms thru the whole British 
Isles; also to encourage, thru low-interest 
government loans, better conditions. 

The cities of Germany, being ahead in 
municipal enterprises, recognized the neces- 
sity of securing to each one of its citizens 
improved houses to live in, and began to 
acquire land, build sanitary, practical 
houses on it, and lease them to the wage- 
earners. Some cities own 80 per cent of the 
available building land within city limits. 


Neighborhoods devoted to residences 
must be protected against invasion of 
business, which impairs the homelike char- 
acter of the surroundings because of its 
smoke, dirt, noise or otherwise undesirable 
characteristics for a home district. The 
creation of special neighborhoods from 
which such business is excluded is very 
important and so it is a common practice 
in Europe and is beginning to be adopted 
in America. 

Regulation According to Use 


Now let us take up the other type 
of districting, regulation according to 
use. In this type of regulation the prin- 
cipal uses of the Jand are determined and 
districts for residences, business and _ in- 
dustry are establisht. To some extent 
the areas of a city naturally allocate 
themselves to particular uses. Heavy 
industries naturally locate néar the wa- 
ter front or the railroad lines and work- 
ing class neighborhoods in proximity to 
industrial districts. 

In spite of this, however, it is necessary 
that favorable locations for residence neigh- 
borhood and industries should be pro- 
tected and conserved for their particular 
uses. Often sporadic businesses, which 
have no special advantage there, spring 
up in residence neighborhoods; they should 
be excluded. Heavy industries in particu- 
lar should be kept out of residential neigh- 
borhoods and segregated in locations near 
good transportation. 

In laying out such districts it is very 
important that a proper relation between 
different districts shall be preserved and 
that the districts shall at all times be 
related to the plan of the city as a whole. 
For instance, a _ residential district for 
workingmen must be within reasonable 
distance of the industrial neighborhood 
where the work is performed. 

The building of industrial villages means 
a centralized administrative control of the 
entire estate, the exclusion of individual 
land ownership and speculation in land, 
letting the occupants of such villages share 
in the profit of increasing land value thru 
mutual cooperation. 


Grave Problems to Be Met 


In modern industrial developments, es- 
pecially in countries where the growth of 
industry has been extremely rapid, a dan- 
gerous and disgraceful lack of forethought 
and provision for the well-being of the 
workmen’s lives has resulted in strikes 
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and other serious complications. In Amer- 
ica this danger is grave and threatening 
and should be met with open eyes. The 
work to be done is enormous and should 
be started without delay. 

Dirty- alleys, houses crowded in over- 
congested areas with no space between 
them for sunlight to penetrate, are not 
only drawbacks for their occupants, but 
a disgrace to the nation. We cannot get 
away from the fact that people mostly 
prefer city life to the country. We must, 
therefore, see to it in planning industrial 
villages that the comfort and opportun- 
ities of cities are introduced in surround- 
ings more favorable to health and effici- 
ency. The question of good housing is first 
of alla business proposition to be con- 
ducted on strictly business principles. 

In some parts of Liverpool, there are 
1,000 people to the acre. Overcrowd- 
ing is a loss to the nation. Sta- 
tistics show that a workman living in an 


overcrowded district loses on an average 
25 days of each year thru ill health. 

Overcrowding exists also in small towns. 

So it is the excessive cost of land that 
produces overcrowding and not the rapid 
growth of our industrial prosperity. 

The remedy is to find land on a basis 
that homes can be erected and rented at a 
price to suit the income of wage-earners. 

Rent and transportation must be rea- 
sonable. The rent should not be higher than 
one-sixth of the wage earner’s income. 

The cost of the land should not exceed 
one-tenth of the cost of improvements. 

The series of articles that are to follow 
will deal in a detailed way with the plan- 
ning, building and management of indus- 
trial villages. The most notable examples 
of existing enterprises of this character 
will be described with the idea of present- 
ing to the men of Rotary, in a more or less 
condensed form, the movement of labor 
housing that has swept over the world. 


DAVID FARRAR’S DEATH A GREAT LOSS TO ROTARY 


Not only the Pittsburgh Rotary Club, 


but all Rotary, suffers great loss in the 
death of David C. Farrar, Past President 
of the Pittsburgh Rotary Club, who passed 
away at Eagles Mere, Pa., 29 August, to 
which place he had gone to recuperate 
following an operation earlier in the sum- 
mer and a heat prostration at the Cincin- 
nati convention. International President 
Klumph has paid a high tribute to Dave 
in the following open letter to the mem- 
bers of the International Association: 


To all who knew him, it was indeed a pain- 
ful shock to learn of the death of our distin- 
guished fellow member, Dave Farrar of Pitts- 
burgh. From the moment I first graspt his 
hand in the introduction, I admired, respected 
and loved him. He was one of the most 
precious jewels in Rotary’s crown of good 
men. His character stood as a beacon light 
to all. 

No man in Rotary within my acquaintance 
had the interests of our organization more at 
heart. Dave Farrar was a builder. He had 
given, at much sacrifice, time and thought to 
the future of Rotary. It was his constant 
endeavor to learn of new things and new 
ways in which Rotary might become more 
useful. 


His death is a distinct loss to the Interna- 
tional Association.—Arch C. Klumph. 


Paul P. Harris, President Emeritus of 
the International Association and founder 
of Rotary, has sought to express in the 


following words his love and appreciation 
for Farrar: 

Rotary has suffered an irreparable loss in 
the passing of David Farrar. Of all the 
priceless things Rotary has brought me, none 
is more beautiful than the friendship of un- 
assuming, sensitive, sincere, scholarly Farrar. 
He possest the tenderness of a good woman, 
and the intellectuality of the highest type of 
manhood. His retiring nature caused the 
few who were privileged to know him inti- 
mately to place a very extraordinary value 
on his friendship. 

He had one dominating idea concerning 
the necessities of the future of Rotary. If 
he had been possessed of less reticence, he 
would have imprest his conviction upon the 
minds of all. Would that I, now that my 
friend’s lips are closed, had the power to carry 
his message to every living soul in Rotary. 

David Farrar realized that many things, 
calculated to lessen life’s burdens and in- 
crease its happiness, had been evolved in 
Rotary. No one knew this better than he, 
for his facile pen had first given expression 
to many of the best of them. His big idea was 
that Rotary’s richest thoughts should con- 
stitute a fund of common information thru- 
out the membership; that some way should 
be found to make all fundamental doctrines 
of Rotary familiar to everyone. The fact that 
comparatively few were able either by written 
or spoken word to express themselves clearly 
on Rotary was his most sincere regret. 

May that understanding desired by our 
dear and lamented friend grow until his 
fondest dreams shall have been realized. 


Our hearts are with you, David Farrar.— 
Paul P. Harris. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 
1916 ANNUAL MEETING 


The following report of the 1916 meeting of the B. A. R. C. is reprinted from The Rotary 
Wheel of July, 1916, “The Magazine of British Rotary” issued bi-monthly by the British 
Association and publisht in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


~ ra 


(\  () HE Annual Meeting of the Direc- 
\ ay tors of the B. A. R. C. was held 
@ #) at the Grand Central Hotel, Bel- 
{us fast, on Friday, 2nd June, 1916, 
~~ ? at 10 a. m. President W. H. 
Alexander occupied the chair and the fol- 
lowing directors were present: Belfast, 
Messrs. Alexander and Boyd; Birmingham, 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy; Dublin, Messrs. Coade 
and McConnell; Edinburgh, Messrs. Ste- 
phenson and Bradshaw; Glasgow, Messrs. 
3rowning and Laidlaw; Leeds, Messrs. 
Horsell and Barber; Liverpool, Messrs. 
Pratt and Scott; Manchester, Messrs. 
Thomason and Scholefield; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Messrs. Leadbitter and Price. Apol- 
ogies were received from those directors 
who were not present. 


Model Constitution 


The committee who had been at work 
on a model constitution for new clubs 
submitted their report and a draft form of 
constitution. This was carefully consid- 
ered and after some minor alterations, 
adopted. The model constitution is being 
printed and copies will be sent to all club 
secretaries as soon as they come to hand. 
\ resolution was passed to the effect that 
the model constitution issued by the Inter- 
national Association was not suited to 


New Officers of the British Association of Rotary Clubs. 


British clubs, and the I. A. of R. C. is 
to be asked to repeal its ruling regarding 
its adoption in this country. 
Extension Work 

The organizing secretary reported that 
the new Leeds Club had affiliated with the 
Association and that their inaugural dinner 
had taken place on the 25th May. Leices- 
ter Club had been formed and it was hoped 
would start regular luncheons shortly. 
Aberdeen Club had also been formed and 
the preliminary work was going forward 
rapidly. Leicester and Aberdeen had not 
yet affiliated. 

Sheffield, and 


Bradford, Portsmouth, 


Dundee had presented difficulties, inas- 
much as suitable local men had either not 
been found, or when found had advised 
waiting on account of present conditions. 
No clubs have yet been formed, therefore, 


in these centers. The president handed 
the certificate of affiliation to Mr. F. Hor- 
sell, President, Leeds Rotary Club, who 
suitably acknowledged it. 
Election of Officers, 1916-17 

The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Peter Thomason, Manches- 
ter. 


President Peter Thomason of Manchester is on 


the right; Secretary Thos. Stephenson of Edinburgh is in the center; and Treasurer 
W. H. Alexander of Belfast is on the left. 
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Vice-President — John Weatherhead, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver- 


Birmingham. 

Hon. Treasurer—W. 
Belfast. 

Hon. Secretary — Thos. 
Edinburgh. 

Hon. Auditors—Hugh Boyd, Belfast, 
and P. E. Scholefield, Manchester. 


Alteration in Constitution 


The following amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Association was carried: 
Article IV., Revenue—Section I.—A 
club on affiliation with the Association 
shall pay a fee of £1, Is. per ordinary 
active member, up 
to and including one 
hundred such mem- 
bers. On the year 
following that in 
which such payment 
has been made, and 
on every subsequent 
year, a tax of one 
shilling for each or- 
dinary active mem- 
ber on the roll as 
at Ist January of 
each year shall be 
paid by each affili- 
ating club on or be- 
fore Ist March. A 
list of such mem- 
bers, signed by the 
president and secre- 
tary of the club, 
shall be forwarded, 
with payment, to 
the secretary of the 
Association. 
Ministry of Commerce 


It was unanimously decided to send 
copies of the following resolution to the 
Prime Minister, to the Board of Trade, and 
to the press: “That the British’ Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs considers that the 
Government of this country should insti- 
tute a Ministry of Commerce, for the 
maintenance and extension of British in- 
dustries, and for the coordination of all 
effort on behalf of the trade and commerce 
of the country.” 


Affairs in Dublin 


The following resolution was carried 
unanimously: “That this meeting of the 
Directors of the British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, representing the Rotary 
clubs of the cities of Belfast, Birmingham, 


H. 


Alexander, 


Stephenson, 


comprises the 


Charles H. Dewey of the London Rotary Club, gov- 
ernor of District No. 19 of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs; this district 


pool, Manchester and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, is of the opinion that the measure 
of compensation to be granted by the 
Government, following upon the recent 
insurrection in Dublin, should be commen- 
surate with the actual losses sustained, 
irrespective of any protective arrange- 
ments made by sufferers for ordinary con- 
tingencies.”’ 

Copies of this resolution have been sent 
to the Prime Minister, to Sir Robert Chal- 
mers, K. C. B., to Mr. Herbert Samuel 
and to the press. 


International District Governor 

It was unanimous- 
ly decided to sub- 
mit the name of 
Mr. C. H. Dewey, 
President, London 
Rotary Club, for 
nomination as Dis- 
trict Governor for 
the British Isles at 
the forthcoming 
Cincinnati conven- 
tion. 

These are the 
more important 
items of business. A 
large amount of 
business of a more 
private nature was 
also transacted. 
Suggestions were 
made regarding the 
Rotary button, and 
it was decided to 
try and get this 
made in this coun- 
try. The man who had arranged to do it 
some months ago has gone off to the war. 


Mr. Horsell called attention to the want 
of uniformity in the Rotary colours as 
they appear in the publications of various 
clubs, and asked that a standard be set 
by the Association. He also complained 
that the Rotary emblem was a most im- 
possible cogged wheel, and suggested that 
one with real and serviceable cogs should 
be substituted. 

Mr. McConnell promised to bring for- 
ward at a future conference the question 
of admitting ladies as Rotarians. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


In every instance, a feature of the B. 
A. R. C. meetings has been the hospitality 
of the local club. Liverpool, London, 


British Isles. 
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Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester have 
all placed their best before us and now 
3elfast, for the second time in the history 
of the Association, has entertained the 
visiting delegates. That this is the second 
visit of the directors to Belfast is the result 
of an unwritten law established a year ago, 
which decrees that the Annual Meeting of 
Directors shall take place in the home town 
of the president. 

The Irish are by nature a warm-hearted 
people, and when this natural trait is 
combined with the Rotary spirit, the re- 
sult is a form of hospitality which for kind 
thoughtfulness is very hard to surpass. 
There was no display—beyond giving a 
much-desired and deserved local publicity 
to the Rotary movement; everything done 
was prompted by kind-heartedness and a 
desire to make the visitors feel at home. 

The Belfast News Letter had a special 
Rotary page on two successive days, June 
1 and 2. On the first day an interesting 
history of Rotary, written by President W. 
H. Alexander, appeared along with a record 
of the patriotic services of the Belfast Club. 
These articles were surrounded by telling 
advertisements of the businesses of Belfast 
Rotarians. On the second day the centre 
of the page was devoted to a report of the 
various meetings, and was again surrounded 
by Rotarian advertisements. 

All the affiliated Rotary Clubs were 
represented, except London. President 
Dewey was to have been present, but his 
duties on the Special Constabulary, of 
which he has recently been promoted In- 
spector, prevented his attendance. The rep- 
resentatives of the newly-affiliated Leeds 
Rotary Club, President Horsell and Rota- 
rian Barber, were welcomed by their fellow- 
Rotarians and made an excellent impres- 
sion. 

Busy Two Days Promised 

Most of the delegates arrived on Thurs- 
day morning; the few who were unable 
to spare the time came on Friday for the 
Conference. A neat card showing the 
“Programme of Arrangements’ promised 
a busy two days for all. And to the credit 
of the organizers be it said that every item 
on the programme was carried through to 
scheduled time, and there was room for one 
or two unscheduled items besides. 

After a general reception in the Grand 
Central Hotel the party left for Newcastle 
in cars provided by Vice-President David- 
son and Rotarians Garrett, R. Johnston 


and Wallace. The morning was showery 
but the sun shone at intervals and the rain 
made the Irish hills and valleys look beau- 
tifully green. The run of some forty miles 
was accomplished without mishap (we say 
so with feelings of sincere thankfulness!), 
and the party sat down to luncheon at the 
Slieve Donard Hotel, whose windows com- 
mand a lovely view of the Mountains of 
Mourne sweeping down to the sea. 


The drive back was devoid of special 
incident and after tea at the Imperial Pic- 
ture House (which should be styled the 
“Rotary Cinema’’), the delegates were 
taken to the City Hall where they were 
officially welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
of Belfast, Sir Crawford McCullagh, J. P. 
The reception was a delightfully informal 
one. The Lord Mayor wore his chain of 
office but beyond that there was no attempt 
at ceremony. He received the delegates 
and several representatives of the Belfast 
Rotary Club in his room, refreshments 
were served, and after a short address of 
welcome, and a short speech in reply by 
each of the delegates, the Lord Mayor gave 
a brief but very interesting account of the 
City Hall and its history. After this the 
party was conducted through the beauti- 
ful building by his Lordship, and we feel 
sure that those of the delegates who had 
hitherto believed implicitly in their own 
city halls (and had even gone the length 
of telling his Lordship so) felt sorry they 
had spoken. It is a magnificent building. 
There may be others equal to it—few, if 
any—but there surely can be nothing finer. 
That is our humble opinion, but then we 
have not seen all the other city halls. 


A Daylight Banquet 


There was barely time for the necessary 
“brush-up” before all had to adjourn to 
the Carlton Restaurant for dinner. About 
120 sat down in the large hall, and the 
Lord Mayor and the High Sheriff, Coun- 
cillor R. Dunlop, J. P., were present. Din- 
ner began at seven and the greater part of 
the proceedings was carried through in 
daylight. Unlike most other legislation, 
the Summer Time Act does apply to Ire- 
land, and the curious effect of a daylight 
“banquet” was due to its provisions. 


The unavoidable absence through illness 
of President John M. Colton of the Belfast 
Rotary Club (he has the sincere sympathy 
of all his fellow-Rotarians) prevented his 
doing duty as Chairman, or being present 
at any time during the two days. For- 
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tunately Vice-President Davidson made a 
good substitute. If brevity is the soul of 
wit, Davidson’s speaking is witty; he does 
not suffer from the fault of many chairmen, 
an excessive delight in the sound of his own 
voice. And the other speakers thank him 
for it because they have more time for 
their own speeches. 


The only speakers who had any reason 
to feel aggrieved were the twelve “Rotarian 
guests,’ who were allowed two minutes 
each. Fortunately for the Dublin man, 


who came last, there was more than two 
minutes left out of the twenty-four allowed, 
so that he could say all, or nearly all, he 
had to say, and he availed himself of it. 


But it will be necessary to give a more 
or less detailed account of the speeches, 
though not being able to write shorthand 
we could not put down all the good things 
that were said. (You “put down all the 
good things” that were on the table, sure 
enough.—Editor.) Well (we treat this 
interruption with contempt), the toasts 
began with “The King.” This having 
been loyally honored, Secretary Hugh 
Boyd read a touching letter from President 
Colton in which he extended to the dele- 
gates a warm Irish welcome, and a Rotary 
one at that. 


Toasts at Dinner 


The Chairman proposed “Success to our 
Arms,” and the Lord Mayor replied. ““The 
International Association of Rotary Clubs 
and the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs,” was proposed by Mr. William C. 
Gabbey, Past-President of the Belfast 
Club, who, in the course of his address, 
said the toast was one that came very near 
to the hearts of all Rotarians. Although 
the broad Atlantic divided the Internation- 
al from the British Association, the dis- 
tance seemed to be much shortened by the 
fact that those two associations were bound 
together in friendship and the ties of good- 
fellowship. 
Rotary Clubs had come to stay. Within 
the past year quite a number of clubs had 


been formed throughout the United King-. 


dom, and that, he thought, spoke very 
well indeed for the work of the President 
of the British Association, and the loyalty 
and cooperation of his fellow-Directors, 
and, last, but not least, for the organizing 
ability of the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Stephenson of Edinburgh. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The British Association of 


Speech by Thomason 

Vice-President Peter Thomason, in an 
eloquent speech, said Rotary was one of 
those good things for which they were in- 
debted to America. The seed, which was 
sown in the year 1905, spread very quickly 
over there, and in 1912 the first Britisher 
was present at a convention—he referred 
to Mr. Hugh Boyd. (Applause.) They, 
as Rotarians, were attached to a great 
movement which had spread all over the 
United States, and which was particularly 
strong in Canada, while it had become 
strong beyond set-back in the British 
Isles. (Applause.) The times were serious, 
and was it therefore merely to be deemed 
strange that their cause continued to gain 
in strength, or ought they to look deeper 
for an explanation, and ask if Rotary in 
its wisdom, practicability, and propriety 
was not more than ever before a necessity 
of the times? Every good thought, either 
in connection with a man’s business or his 
pleasures, on all good civic movements had 
a place in Rotary. That was why they 
were in Rotary, and that was why more 
cities would soon come into the fold. 
(Applause.) The grandest thing of all 
about Rotary was its immediate future. 
Higher and higher rolled the tide of Ro- 
tary, and greater and greater were the 
responsibilities. The astonishing growth 
of the past eleven years justified the great- 
est confidence in its future, and the men 
who were prophesying world-wide influence 
for the movement must not be set down 
as dreamers. (Applause.) 


President W. H. Alexander, B. A. R. C., 
who also responded, said he wished to 
express his great appreciation, not only 
of the Lord Mayor’s presence there that 
night, but also, as one of the Directors of 
the British Association of Rotary Clubs, of 
his kind hospitality at the City Hall that 
afternoon. (Applause.) Speaking of the 
progress of the Rotary movement, Mr. 
Alexander remarked that a new club had 
recently been formed in Aberdeen, while 
other clubs were in process of formation 
at Bradford, Leicester and elsewhere. He 
was very proud, not only of the patriotic 
work that had been performed by the 
Belfast Club, but also of the magnificent 
work done by such clubs as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin 
and all the others. (Applause.) Their 
records made one proud of being a Rota- 
rian He had every confidence in the future 
of Rotary, and looked to it to be a very 
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great factor for good in the land. The 
Rotary movement was bound to exert 
a great influence in regard to the commer- 
cial development and advancement of the 
United Kingdom. (Applause.) 
Two-Minute Speeches 

Councillor (Retarian) Arthur S. Atkin- 
son, in an appropriate speech, submitted 
the toast of “‘Prosperity to the City of 
Belfast,’’ to which the High Sheriff (Coun- 
cillor R. Dunlop) replied. “Our Rotarian 
Guests’ was proposed in felicitous’ terms 
by Rotarian Ivan S. Sutherland, and 
responded to in two-minute speeches (or 
an average of two minutes) by President 
Coade (Dublin), Treasurer Scholefield 
(Manchester), President Browning (Glas- 
gow), Secretary Stephenson (Edinburgh), 
Past-President Pratt (Liverpool), Secre- 
tary O'Shaughnessy (Birmingham), Rota- 
rian Barber (Leeds), Secretary Price (New- 
castle upon-Tyne), Secretary Lyon Scott 
(Liverpool), Rotarian Bradshaw (Edin- 
burgh), Secretary Laidlaw (Glasgow) and 
Secretary McConnell (Dublin). 

This is a long list of names, but we must 
accord honour to whom it is due, and there 
are so many who must share that honour. 
‘Auld Lang Syne” and the National An- 
them terminated the proceedings. We 
believe that after the function was over, 
there was a further meeting at the Grand 
Central, which was prolonged till the “‘wee 
sma’ ’oors ayont the twal’,” but we cannot 
speak of this with knowledge for we vere 
not there. We were cordially invited but 
we resisted the temptation. 

Friday was devoted to the Conference, 
which lasted from 10 a. m. to 6:30 p. m., 
with proper intervals for refreshment. 
But the Belfast boys couldn’t leave us 
alone, even at work. About 11 o’clock 
Davidson and Gabbey knocked at the door 
and craved a minute of the Board’s time. 
On this being granted, Davidson extended 
to the Board a cordial invitation to lunch 
that day, which was cordially accepted. 

Luncheon Is Informal 

At 1 o'clock (Lrish summer time) the 
Conference adjourned for luncheon in 
the Grand Central Hotel. There were 
more speeches, but these were of the 
“after luncheon” order, and of a lighter 
nature than those of the previous evening. 
Past-President Wallace was chaffed about 
his keeping his end of the table in hot 
water; President Browning referred to the 
fact that Rotary was not a new religion, 





he pointed out how hitherto groups of men 
all held something in common, such as 
politics, art, or letters, but in Rotary the 
only thing in common was Service; Presi- 
dent Coade referred feelingly to the recent 
affairs in Dublin and acknowledged the 
hearty sympathy of Belfast; Vice-President 
Leadbitter compared something to ‘‘carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle; and President 
Horsell recited a humorous but true verse 
showing how not only we, but all our neigh- 
bors, “suffered grief and pain.” It was all 
very pleasant and very refreshing, and 
when Gabbey proposed ““Happy to meet: 
sorry to part,” he struck the keynote of 
the gathering. Rotarian George Clarke 
ably proposed ‘Success to Rotary,” and 
Vice-President Davidson struck a sympa- 
thetic chord when he asked us all to drink 
to President Colton’s speedy recovery. 
Thus too pleasantly sped the hour and 
half allowed for lunch, and the Directors 
had to return to the board room. 

A further adjournment was made at 4 
o'clock for tea, and as the new President 
of the B. A. R. C., Peter Thomason, had 
just been elected, there was much hand- 
shaking and expression of good wishes. 
Again we felt the absence of President 
Colton, for this was his special show. 

Then Past-President W. H. Alexander 
sprung a surprise on the Birmingham Sec- 
retary by handing him a silver cigarette 
case as a wedding present from the Di- 
rectors. Secretary O’Shaughnessy, it 
should be mentioned, has “committed 
matrimony” since last Conference, and 
this was an earnest of the Directors’ good 
wishes. O’Shaughnessy was evidently tak- 
en by surprise, but he looked pleased never- 
theless. 

Alexander Host at Dinner 


When the Conference concluded at about 
6:30—it was the lengthiest Conference yet 
held by the B. A. R. C.—the Directors 
and some friends proceeded to dinner as 
the guests of Past-President W. H. Alex- 
ander. The dinner was a pleasant one— 
there was no speech-making, except one 
from Mr. Pratt who had been so pent-up 
all day that he let off steam in a most 
amusing manner for nearly fifteen minutes.. 

Thus ended a delightful visit. Belfast 
has fully lived up to its reputation and in 
taking leave once more of our good friends 
of that city we can but echo and add to 
the words of Gabbey’s toast: “Happy to 
meet, sorry to part, hope soon to meet 
again.” 
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THE SINGLE COG 
By Stewart C. McFarland, Rotary Club of Pittsburgh 


Paper read before the Seventh Annual Convention of the Internationa! Association of 
Rotary Clubs at Cincinnati, Ohio, Wednesday, July 19, 1916. 


(3, F Rotary is destined to spread 
“to the four corners of the earth— 
W) and we believe it is—and become 
{ the leaven of righteousness in our 

*? business and social relations for 
all humanity, then we must look well to the 
personnel of our individual clubs—the Sin- 
gle Cogs, the channels thru which Rotary 
must spread. 

As Rotarians we are all component 
spokes in one stupendous wheel and in 
our relations to each other and to society 
at large we must project ourselves into 
the rim of service and in this rim become 
working cogs in one mighty, dominantly 
propelling, and if you please, compelling 
force for righteousness in the social and 
business relations of the world. 

Upon the strength and perfection of 
each Single Cog then depends the forward 
movement of Rotary. And here is where 
my real message to the Rotary members 
of the world begins. 


Strong Cogs Essential 


Granted that every one who has been 
called to membership in Rotary is there as 
a representative from his particular line 
of endeavor and, granted further, that as 
soon as he has caught the spirit and vision 
of Rotary, he becomes an ambassador to 
his classification outside of Rotary and 
charged with the message of our ideals 
and principles, is it not absolutely essential 
then that each member be a man of unusual 
strength and character, a man head and 
shoulders above the level of the crowd and 
a leader in his business or profession? Is 
it not our manifest duty to see to it that 
all who cross or have crost our threshold 
are duly prepared and well qualified to 
play their part as efficiently as the exi- 
gencies of Rotary will or may demand? 


It is thru each Single Cog that Rotary | 


must function. 

Rotary must achieve its purpose thru 
individual effort and the achievements of 
its members. 

It cannot delegate its work to a few. 

There is no vicarious atonement in Ro- 
tary. 


Every member must serve. 


Each Cog has his place in the wheel 
to fill and a duty to his craft to perform. 


No one can carry the “message to Gar- 
cia” for him. 


The Message 


The message we must carry back from 
this convention is that every member in 
our organization must awaken to the fact 
of what it means to be a Rotarian, of what 
it means to hold membership in a Rotary 
club; that to qualify as a Rotarian or as a 
Single Cog in this stupendous wheel, which 
we believe is destined to become the great- 
est civilizing agency in our commercial 
and professional life, we must be endowed 
with what Nietzsche called the Will To 
Power—not the Will To Power that would 
ride roughshod and unscrupulously over 
its crusht and bleeding victims to a selfish 
end, but the Will To Power that would 
achieve thru the strength of a noble char- 
acter, the Will To Power that would achieve 
thru the strength of a holy purpose, the 
Will To Power that would achieve thru 
the strength of a dynamic personalily, and 
that will in its onward march propagate 
upward not only the chosen in Rotary 
but every business and -every profession 
represented in it. 

When a man is honored with member- 
ship in our organization who will not apply 
our ideals and principles to his business 
or profession, or who brings disgrace upon 
his calling for any reason whatsoever, or 
who attempts to exploit Rotary for his 
own benefit, or who fails thru carelessness 
and inefficiency to make good in his vo- 
cation, or who is found wanting in ability 
or responsibility to represent his craft with 
that dignity and high standard of efficiency 
to which his classification is entitled, the 
honor of Rotary demands that he yield 
his seat to a stronger and worthier fellow, 
that he commit so called “harakiri’’ for 
the benefit of Rotary. And if we find that 
he has not self-respect enough to make 
this sacrifice for the benefit of Rotary of 
his own free will and accord, it then be- 
comes our duty, painful as it may be, to 
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give him his passport or to offer him the 
cup that Crito offered to the immortal 
Socrates. 

No Place for the Unfit 

While it is true that one of the cardinal 
virtues of Rotary is mutual helpfulness 
and that we owe it to Rotary to build or 
shape every unit, every Rotarian, into 
a strong and substantial Single Cog, we 
must never lose sight of the fact that 
Rotary membership is based on the law 
of the survival of the fittest and that 
whenever we find material in our clubs 
which cannot under the magic influence 
of Rotary and with our assistance be cast 
or shaped into a working and successful 
Cog, we must allow, yes assist, the law 
of elimination to take its course. 

The unfit have no place in Rotary. Ro- 
tary is not a sanatorium for anemic per- 
sonalities nor a hospital for the weak and 
inefficient; neither is it an asylum for those 
who have been unsuccessful in the battle 
of life. 

Rotary is an atmosphere that breeds 
and demands strong and successful men— 
colossal men—men who are virile, dynamic, 
masterful—red-blooded men—men who are 
far-seeing—men who stand out like the 
tall timbers of the forest and defy the 
winds of adversity that blow—men who 
have the luster of achievement in their 
eye—men whose hearts beat high with 
hope—men who rise above the miasmic 
mist of smallness, petty jealousies and prej- 
udices—men whom the lust for empire 
cannot spoil nor the siren song of unearned 
gain corrupt—men who are on the square 
and demand a square deal for all—men 
who stand for country, home and God. 
These are the kind of men, the kind of 
Single Cogs, that the wheel of Rotary 
demands to fulfill its mission in the world. 

One of the first duties Rotary imposes 
on each one of us is that we make a success 
of our business or profession and that we 


achieve our success in the Rotary way— 
thru lighted and open avenues of honest 
dealing and not thru dark and dubious 
paths of unearned gain. Another great 
duty Rotary imposes on each one of us 
is that we learn to serve society thru the 
channels of our own vocation and to 
“render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” 

We cannot be good Rotarians outside 
our business unless we are good Rotarians 
in our business. 

Rotary’s Fundamental Purpose 


The fundamental purpose of Rotary is 
to help us fight the battles of life manfully 
and, if it is not doing this for you and me 
today, it is failing in its purpose, and the 
fault, gentlemen, lies not in our star but in 
ourselves. 

Rotary expects us to be true to our- 
selves first, knowing that “‘we cannot then 
be false to any man,” and we cannot be 
true to ourselves and to Rotary unless we 
will to be strong and successful men. 


Rotary wants every man to be strong 
and successful and to be rich, not only 
in things of the spirit but in all material 
things of earth. We cannot reap where 
we have not sown. And the man in Ro- 
tary who has nothing to give (nothing 
to sow) cannot fill his place in the wheel 
because Rotary is only the law of sowing 
and reaping at work. 

In conclusion— 

Just as the whole cannot be greater 
than the sum of all its parts so the wheel 
of Rotary cannot be stronger than the 
combined strength of all its cogs. 

The future of Rotary is in our hands. 
If the great wheel ever stops revolving 
it will stop thru weak and inefficient cogs— 
thru you and me. If the future of Rotary 
is to be bright with hope and fraught with 
big achievements then every Single Cog 
must translate into fact and action, must 
live in his own life, the spirit of this message. 





Who Will Add to this List? 


In ‘“‘Clean Clothes,’’ a clever house organ gotten out by Beatlie’s Troy Laundry (Jas. A. Beattie is president of the Rolary Club of 


Troy) is the following: 

The new spirit that has come over modern business is perfect- 
ly illustrated by a notice that an Omaha drug store has put up. 
**We sell patent medicines. 

But we do not recommend them. 
If you are sick, see a doctor. 


Another three-line stanza should be added to the symposium to round it out. 


the third stanza? 





What a pleasure it would give the laundry owner to note in 
a haberdasher’s store some such sign as: 


**We sell silk shirts. 
But we do not recommend them. 
If you want good wear, buy linen or cotton.”’ 


Which line of business or profession will contribuie 
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(5, UMB indeed must be the tongue 
) that could not respond after 
such a convention as Rotary 
! held in 1916. The days have 
, ‘¥ been full; Rotary has been de- 
fined over and over again from every point 
of view, and by individuals from all parts 
of the world. And yet we go home with 
our Own personal interpretation of Rotary. 

As I mingled among Rotarians these 
glorious days, I thought of how in this 
garden of friendship there is a rose we 
will not forget. It is called understanding 
—just understanding each other—one of 
the brightest flowers that bloom in the 
sunshine of fellowship. In all associations 
of life, when a friend comes to you, whether 
in the shadows of adversity or in the thrill 
of triumph, and with a smile says, “I under- 
stand,” the horizon of Rotary radiates 
with the joy of acquaintance. 


What a beautiful world this would be 
if we only understood each other! 


The fragrance of these blossoms of under- 
standing has markt the proceedings of 
this convention. It has been my privilege 
to have attended sessions of the Congress 
of the United States, the British Parlia- 
ment, the Chamber of Deputies, the Reich- 
stag and other great deliberative bodies 
of the world, but never have I witnessed 
a deliberative assembly with a presiding 
officer the equal of our own Allen D. Albert, 
whose genius has made this convention 
a sweet and inspiring memory. 

The entire assemblage arose and applauded loud- 
ly and vigorously the sentiment expressed by the 
speaker. 




































The Call of Rotary 


President Albert has brought to us un- 
alloyed the spirit of true democracy. We 
have indeed deliberated and dwelt to- 








never witnessed in all my observations 
of public or civic conventions. You will 
carry away memories of this convention 
with our colors of gold, representing the 
glow of our ideals, and the blue of the 
heavens, typifying the wide field and scope 
of our work—colors that blend with match- 
less harmony. 
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TO UNDERSTAND—THAT IS ROTARY 
By Joe Mitchell Chapple, Rotary Club of Boston 


Impromptu talk made at the Thursday morning session of the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the International Association of Rotary Clubs at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 20, 1916. 


gether, exemplifying a comradeship I have . 





Often times I think of Rotary as some- 
thing that never ceases; like the great 
earth turning on its axis; like the whirling 
activities of humanity going on and on, 
resistless because it is life itself, as inde- 
finable as the air; the stars; the fields of 


vaulted blue—so very near us and yet 
touching infinity. 

When Rotary calls, the latent impulse 
for good burns within us. We realize that 
we are only shells of flesh if we are not in- 
spired with the love of doing something 
for others. 

All the impulses which make life worth 
while seem to be included within the magic 
circle of Rotary. We look into each other’s 
eyes, and into our very souls because we 
are close together. In this convention, we 
have acted together, just as our forefathers 
acted and deliberated together and took 
the “‘Freedman’s Oath,” and when Faneuil 
Hall rocked in cradling Liberty, and when 
the Declaration was signed as the bell 
rang out from the tower of Independence 
Hall. 

Let this Declaration be more than a 
mere tablet of brass or a thing preserved 
in the museums. Rather let it be a living 
message to all peoples that the spirit of 
"76 still lives and that an American is a 
patriot to the core. 

Years ago a friend of mine, now United 
States Senator, paid a tribute to Cincinnati 
that burned itself into my memory. When 
the yellow fever plague had closed the 
door against refugees fleeing from the 
stricken Southland, it was Cincinnati, with 
a big pulsating heart so wonderfully dis- 
played to us during these days, that cared 
for the dying and restored many to health 
and home. It was here that refugees 
from Cuba, with its flag of a single star 
born out of the folds of our own banner, 
found a haven and today they send repre- 
sentatives to join the Rotary circle in 
Cincinnati, the Queen City that held out 
a helping hand in the dark hours. 


The Inspiration of Lincoln 
In reviewing history, Mr. President, I 
believe the first great Rotarian of this 
country was Abraham Lincoln, altho he 
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lived long before the organization was 
launched by Paul Harris. When Abraham 
Lincoln mingled among his fellowmen, or 
sat around the country grocery, or workt 
in the field or woods, he addrest his com- 
rades as “Tom, Dick, Harry and Pete,” 
in true Rotarian style. Even during the 
great debates and in the immortal address- 
es, he seemed to direct his thought to the 
individual before him, for Abraham Lin- 
coln understood individuality. In _ the 
dark days of the Civil War, his great heart 
was broken over and over again with every 
heart beat, because of the deep human 
sympathy which knew no bounds. His 
last public utterance was an inspiration 
for a fellowship as wide as humanity. 


In this closing session, we part with a 
feeling that we can do more for our clubs 
and our communities than ever before. 
Indeed we have drunk deep at the Pierian 
and are refresht. We are better citizens 
of our cities, our states and of the United 
States. Indeed in the heart beat of sym- 
pathy toward the citizens and the peoples 
in other lands who need our help, we feel 
that our great work has but begun. 


The genius of the age is business, and 


after this world war this genius will ex- 
press itself as architecture, sculpture, 
painting have dominated in past ages. 
The genius of business in its biggest, broad- 
est sense, is an expression of Rotary ideals. 
and when America hears the cry and sends 
the message, “Let us help you,” it deifies 
the genius of business and the impulse to 
give and give, which has overcome all 
thought of material gain. We give our- 
selves, give the best that is in us, because 
that is the very essence of Rotary. 

As the hour approaches for the close of 
this splendid convention, I see the great 
clock of Time before me with its circle dial, 
emblematic of the wheel of Rotary. It 
tells us of the passing hour, but it also 
gives us_promise of the tomorrow. We 
reconsecrate ourselves to the ideals inspired 
by Lincoln, and go to our homes realizing 
that life has much more for us than our 
own troubles and that every day, almost 
every hour of the passing day, we should 
take some one by the hand, some lonesome 
soul, some one that needs the rousing hope 
of Rotary, and point, by precept and ex- 
ample, that there is nothing more majestic 
than the full glory of righteous citizenship. 
(Applause. ) 











(A Placard confronting a traveling Rotarian in his room in a country hotel.) 


Receive Ye Welcome 


Let the guest sojourning here know that in this home our life is simple. What we cannot 
afford we do not offer, but what good cheer we can give we give gladly. We make no strife for 
appearance’s sake. We will not swerve from our path. Know also, friend, that we live a life 
of labor, that. we may not neglect it. Therefore if, at times, we separate ourselves from you do 
you occupy yourself according to your heart’s desire, being sure that no slight to your presence 
is intended. 


For while you are with us we would have you enjoy the blessings of a home, health, love and 
freedom, and we pray that you may find the final blessing of life—peace. 


We will not defer to you in opinion, or ask you to defer to us. What you think you shall 
say, without giving offense. What we think we also say, believing that the crystal, Truth, 
has many aspects and that Love is large enough to encompass them all. 


In this house you may meet those not of your own sort. They may differ from you in nation- 
ality, birth, position, possession, education or affinity. But we are maintaining here a small 
part of the world’s great future democracy; we ask of you, therefore, courtesy and tolerance for 
all alike; and, on these stern terms, tho you be young or old, proud or plain, rich or poor, rest- 
ing here you are partaker of our love and we give you glad welcome. 


| Aettet SLi ODttnet © Ditnnt O- Ditnt Ces 
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THOUGHTS GATHERED AT THE CONVENTION 
By W. W. Naman, Rotary Club of Waco, Texas 


(\\ T THE outset of my report to the 
., Waco Rotary Club on the 1916 
k) Convention of the International 
Rotary Clubs I want to make 
? an honest confession. When you 
elected me to membership in your club 
some weeks ago I was not unappreciative 
of the kindly thought that prompted you 
to permit me to sit at your luncheon board 
and break bread with you in good fellow- 
ship, but I must admit that I was not fully 
sensible of the high privilege that I now 
know it is to be taken into the wonderful 
circle of Rotary. 

I knew it afforded a pleasant opportunity 
to meet weekly in good fellowship the men 
who are successful in their respective lines 
of endeavor in this community; to learn 
something of the other fellow’s business; 
and in general to get better acquainted. 
More than this I did not know. 

I had not given that thoughtful consid- 
eration to the high principles upon which 
this organization is founded that I should 
have, and, indeed, I am not sure that | 
should have been able to grasp its real 
meaning and breadth of scope without 
having attended the International con- 
vention and mingled there with men high 
in Rotary and had the opportunity to drink, 
as it were, at the fountain source of its 
philosophy and doctrine. 


**You Did Not Know’”’ 


I am the less reluctant to make this ad- 
mission because I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that a great number of you are equally 
ignorant of the tenets and principles of this 
organization, or as the French would say 
its raison d'etre, or as we would say in the 
vernacular: the why and the wherefore of 
Rotary. I feel free thus to remark because 
I can not bring myself to believe that you 
would be so unselfish as to permit yourself 
to be denied the rare privilege of attending 
in person an International Rotary conven- 


tion; throwing the mantle of Rotary on. 


one who so little merits it, by which he is 
enabled to enjoy for a week the words and 
presence of such a man as President Allen 
D. Albert, whose commanding personality 
pervaded the assembled thousands like a 
current of electricity, quickening by its 
impalpable touch the good impulses of the 
heart and the clear action of the mind; nor 


to permit yourself the equal pleasure of 
mingling in close companionship after con- 
vention hours with the best Rotarians in 
the world. I can not give you credit for 
such altruism. I think you simply did not 
know. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give articu- 
late expression to the thoughts we gathered 
at the convention and thus bring back its 
message to you, and particularly difficult 
it is to one young in Rotary. Feebly, how- 
ever, I shall endeavor to give you a few 
ideas that imprest themselves on me, tinged 
as they must be in the course of translation 
as a result of that impression. 

Thru the ages past men have devised 
various theories of attaining the most out 
of life, which philosophers have called 
happiness. One school of philosophers, the 
{picureans, taught that life was but a day 
and since life was transient the most could 
be gotten out of it by indulgence to the 
greatest extent possible in the satisfaction 
of those desires that afforded the earliest 
pleasure. These philosophers overlookt 
the salient fact that the sweetness of in- 
dulgence in the ephemeral pleasures is bal- 
anced and often overbalanced by the bitter- 
ness that follows. The philosophy of the 
Epicureans did not bring to men the most 
that can be gotten out of life. 

On the other hand we find another set 
of men teaching asceticism, by the tenets 
of which it was held that the summum 
bonum of life could be obtained only: thru 
self-denial and that the soul could be 
strengthened only by the punishment of 
the body. This theory was false and was 
long ago exploded. 


False Philosophies of Commerce 


So, too, in the world of commerce, there 
have been a variety of theories. Darwin 
discovered and announced the struggle for 
individual existence that obtains in the 
world of nature and the resulting survival 
of the fittest. This doctrine was seized upon 
by economists and by it they sought to 
show that competition unrestrained and 
unfettered was the natural law of business. 
They abhorred protection and cooperative 
assistance, because the natural law of 
competition demanded that the weak die 
and the strong live. 
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This philosophy is not wholly sound be- 
cause it forgets that men have hearts and 
that those hearts throb with pity and love 
and sympathy. Men revolted at the bru- 
tality of this theory and in recent years 
many cooperative schemes for the conduct 
of business have been devised. Indeed the 
whole concept of socialism and many other 
“isms” that circulate are but expressions 
of revolt from the idea of individual struggle 
for existence in a world of competition. 
The fundamental fault with these schemes 
is that they fail to take into consideration 
the truth that self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement are the strongest motives 
that move men to action. They deal with 
beings who are not moved first and quickest 
by the hope of profit and such beings do 
not exist on earth so far as I know. 

You will pardon this brief discussion of 
matters somewhat remote from this sub- 
ject. These reflections are necessary to a 
clear understanding of the full meaning of 
Rotary as we gathered it at the Cincinnati 
convention, for surely we must ask our- 
selves as did President Albert in his open- 
ing words, “What is the movement in 
whose name we are come together? What 
virtue is there in this word ‘Rotary’? 
What new reading of the impulses, the un- 
derstanding?” 

Rotary Embraces Good of All 

President Albert answers in these words: 
‘Rotary is a voluntary association of busi- 
ness men chosen according to a process 
designed to eliminate competition and dedi- 
cated to the development in each member 
of a new capability for service.” 

Our motto expresses the same thought, 
perhaps more succinctly, HE Prorrrs Most 
Wuo Serves Best and our emblem of the 
cog wheel gives silent but even more force- 
ful expression to that fundamental prin- 
ciple. That motto and that emblem em- 
brace the good of all philosophies. It 
brings man to a realization that he is only 
a cog in the great scheme of the universe. 
But he is not asked to remain mindful only 
of the great machine of the human family 
of which he is part and perform his work 
out of sheer unselfish desire to see the whole 
run well. Such altruism runs counter to 
human nature. He, single cog, is required 
under the philosophy of Rotary to give 
the best that is in him to his family, his 
business, his town, his country, his God, 
because by so doing he himself runs more 
easily and in smoother communion with the 
cogs that are his neighbors. 





Moreover, once you grasp the thought 
that you are an essential part of the com- 
munity and that its continued operation 
is dependent on you, then life opens up to 
you a deeper responsibility that fires the 
heart with a zeal to measure up to the new 
requirements and gives it poise to meet 
personal reverses and disappointments stoi- 
cally and with optimism. 

In this light the words of our president 
are illuminating when he said: “No man 
is worthily a Rotarian who cannot lift 
more than his own weight; no man is wor- 
thily a Rotarian who is not a new center 
of influence for the enrichment of life for 
all the people.” 


The Signs of a Rotarian 


There are certain corollary principles 
that must follow these fundamentals. ‘In 
Rotary the door is open and the window 
is high, admitting the sunlight of truth and 
common sense.” There are no secrets, no 
mysticism, no mysteriousness. The clear 
eye reflecting a clean life; the warm grasp 
indicating a spirit of true fellowship; a 
noble bearing evidencing a stout heart and 
conscious power well controlled; these are 
the only signs by which Rotarians are 
known. 


Rotary abhors sham and the empty shell 
of form, insisting always on essentials. 
There are no frills. 


Rotary is not jealous of its doctrines. 
Its emblem is a circle and readily it re- 
ceives every good impulse. 


Rotary is broad as the universe. To 
Rotary there come the believers in many 
religions, the stock of many races. It 
knows no Jew, no Gentile, no Protestant, 
no Catholic. It knows only hearts trying 
to give the best service—and no race or 
religion lays claim to all such hearts. 


Rotary shuns the man who is a Rotarian 
to increase his business by the prestige he 
thus obtains. One delegate at Cincinnati 
voiced the thought that he was a Rotarian 
for the purpose of increasing the orders 
he might get and there was a storm of 
disapproval. 


Rotary’s External Manifestations 


This theory and doctrine assume certain 
external manifestations. The Rotarian is 
urged to banish the appearance of gloom, 
and smile, firstly, because the smile mirrors 
the joyousness of life, and secondly, be- 
cause the smile by its light brings joy to 
the countenances of those about him. But 
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the smile must be an honest one, revealing 
an attitude not of frivolous indifference to 
the serious responsibilities of life but of 
sympathetic understanding of the cares 
that beset ourselves and our fellow men 
by which we are not frightened nor our 
spirits cast down. 

The Rotarian must be a good fellow, and 
by that is meant that he must acquire the 
habit of liking those about him for the 
good that he will bring them in exchange 
for the good that he will take from 
them. 

The Rotarian must make full use of his 


own sphere of endeavor, for only by so do- 
ing does he achieve the measure of success 
that Rotary demands of him, but he is a 
poor Rotarian who holds possession of that 
sphere by methods questionable or prac- 
tices that are unfair. 


Consider then the stupendous result on 
humanity of the fact that this great mass 
of intelligent business men thruout the 
country are pausing in the rush of affairs 
to give earnest thought to matters that in 
the past have had attention only from 
scholars far removed from the actual field 
of combat. 





A “SLANT” ON TWO CONVENTIONS 
By William H. Campbell, Rotary Club of Rochester 


WENT to Philadelphia—to the con- 
| vention of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World—because I am 
interested in advertising and selling. The 
Philadelphia spirit was immense. I never 
saw more delightful courtesy exhibited on 
the part of every individual you met. The 
official badge simply meant that native 
Philadelphians would go clear out of their 
way to be nice to you. One man, in re- 
sponse to a request for directions, escorted 
three of us into the subway, paid our fares, 
saw us safely on the car, then went back to 
the street to resume his journey. So much 
for official attention. 


It was fifteen minutes by street car to 
the convention hall with a hot five-minute 
walk at the finish. Once within the hall, 
you were sandwiched between railroad 
trains that puffed and snorted thruout the 
day. Departmental meetings were held 
in “adjacent” buildings, but wide latitude 
was exercised in the use of the word, for 
some of the buildings were almost three- 
quarters of a mile away. 


Hardly a session began on time. One, 
a most important one, started twenty min- 
utes late, with an audience of less than 
thirty people. Even a band could not in- 
crease the number. This was at nine- 
twenty in the morning. At ten-thirty, the 
number had increast to a hundred. But 
the best talks had long since gone their way. 
Briefly, this was the “‘sum total” of other 
sessions. 

The crowds were largely confined within 
the corridors of the Bellevue Stratford 


At all times of day and night this 
Here 


hotel. 
place was crowded with delegates. 
was the real convention. 

The side shows were numerous; too 
numerous, in fact, for busy men who leave 
their business at home in order to seek in- 
struction and education. In other words, 
the Philadelphia convention ‘‘over-shot”’ 
itself, with too many departmentals, too 
many side shows, too much of a jumble, 
and not enough that could be called con- 
crete. . 

+ * * 

I went to Cincinnati, to the convention 
of International Rotary, my first Rotary 
convention, by the way. 

I found the Philadelphia spirit in force 
there, to fully as great a degree; consider- 
ably more so, when it came to entertain- 
ment of the ladies. Everybody seemed to 
be ‘‘at your elbow”’ to serve you. 

I strolled leisurely up to convention hall, 
only a short walk, to find myself there at 
ten minutes past nine, with the convention 
having started on the dot of nine, with a 
full house. This was a daily occurrence, 
excepting one morning, when President 
Albert was two minutes late, and he 
rushed across the stage with his gavel as 


' if going for a doctor. 


The “‘crowd”’ at Cincinnati attended the 
convention. You did not find them in the 
corridors of the hotels, excepting in the 
evening. On the adjournment of the morn- 
ing sessions, they would flock to the “‘stunt”’ 
luncheons at the various hotels. Imme- 
diately these luncheons were out of the 
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way, they would flock back to the depart- 
mentals. And there were only sufficient 
of these departmentals to give everybody 
a chance. 

There wasn’t much to criticize at Cin- 
cinnati. I would have preferred seeing 
more serious efforts on the part of clubs 
putting on stunt luncheons, but that is 
only a personal opinion; other folks may 
like so-called attempts at being funny. 

The talks from the convention floor, as 
well as the set talks from the platform, 
were of the highest average I have ever 
heard at a convention, and I have been 
to a good many. Every man seemed to 
have something to say, and he said it, not 
in an hour’s speech, but briefly and to the 
point. 

Again, it was worth a trip around the 
world, if necessary, to listen to, and observe 
President Albert preside. If other club 
presidents take the same view of this as 
myself, there ought to be snappier meetings 
and more direct efforts in every Rotary 
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club this coming year. It is born to but 
few to handle the gavel and preside as did 
Albert, but imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery, and we cannot suffer much if 
we do our best. 


Lastly, the bar rooms suffered the great- 
est at Cincinnati. There seemed to be no 
provision for them in the Rotary itinerary. 
There was no such thing as an intoxicated 
Rotarian. The caliber of men as well as 
the percentage of deportment was as close 
to one hundred as was the actual tem- 
perature. And if anything was needed to 
inspire conflict with the ‘ flowing bowl” 
it was the temperature. 

Summed up, the Cincinnati convention 
was a masterpiece compared to Philadel- 
phia. It was an intellectual feast, gar- 
nished with everything that could be termed 
clean and wholesome. It was great—but 
it was hot and if Providence in her wisdom, 
will only direct those responsible, to gather 
us in Atlanta a bit earlier in the year we'll 
all be glad and we'll all be there. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEXT CONVENTION 
By Thos. B. McAdams, Governor, District No. 4 


HE Cincinnati convention was my 

first Rotary convention, and I[ do 

not want it to be my last. I am 
frank to say, however, I was somewhat 
disappointed. 


The first day’s session was ideal, both 
in so far as the program was concerned and 
the ideals which were set before our or- 
ganization. After that, it seemed to me 
as if we were, to an extent, groping around 
in the dark, each of us having a vague idea 
of what we wanted to do and no one seem- 
ing to be exactly able to cope with the 
situation and give a clean-cut, frank ex- 
pression of what we were there for and what 
we were expected to do when we returned 
home. 

There were evidently many of us in 
attendance who had the question con- 
tinuously in our mind—**What is Rotary?” 
—and I am just a little afraid the question 
was not satisfactorily answered at the con- 
vention. 

It seemed to me there was too much 
tendency to forget that primarily Rotary 
is a business organization, composed of men 
selected from the various phases of business 





life and in Rotary for business’ sake—not 
for business in so far as the mere making 
of dollars is concerned, but that each in- 
dividual business may be made more 
progressive, cleaner and saner, and, in a 
word, successful. ' 


If we are to eliminate business from 
Rotary altogether, one of the fundamental 
reasons for the existence of the organiza- 
tion will disappear. It is unnecessary to 
say that selfishness in the individual or in 
connection with his business has no place 
in Rotary, and yet, as I can see it, every 
man in the organization has an entire right 
to take advantage of his membership in 
Rotary for the purpose of increasing his 
acquaintance, improving his methods and 
building up his business along lines which 
will enable him and his club to be a greater 
factor for commercial helpfulness in both 
his community and the country at large. 


It is all right for us to have ideals and 
emphasize them, but it appeals to me as if 
at the convention there was too decided a 
tendency to have these ideals entirely 
supplant all practical ideas. Unless. we 
are careful we are likely to face the danger 
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of having the fundamental purposes of our 
organization become so clouded with theo- 
ries as to destroy their efficiency. 


In arranging the program for the Atlanta 
meeting, would it not be possible, and in 
order, for the speakers on one day’s pro- 
gram to be selected from the members 
of our organization who have made con- 
spicuous successes in their particular lines 
of business and who would deliver practical 
talks, not in exploitation of their own enter- 
prises, but rather upon that particular line 
of commercial activity in which they are 
engaged, viewed from say a national stand- 
point? 

In these addresses emphasis could be 
laid upon the growth of these lines of busi- 
ness and the various methods which have 
been employed successfully in building 
them up; upon some of the difficulties 
which have been experienced in both 
manufacturing the product and getting 
it into the public’s hands; followed up by 
practical suggestions from these big men 
as to methods and policies. 

I feel sure that such papers, properly 
prepared, would prove most interesting to 
all our members, and each person in at- 
tendance would be able to carry home 
some practical thoughts which would be of 
service to him, either in the development 
of his own business or that of some other 
Rotarian in his home city. Furthermore, 
the fact that these addresses were to be 
delivered would result in a large number 
of men going to the convention for the 
specific purpose of getting the benefit of 
the ideas and experiences of men of the 
type referred to. 

These suggestions are submitted in a 
spirit of cooperation rather than criticism. 


A Definition from Little Rock 


It seemed to me that the Cincinnati 
convention should have created a concrete 
definition of a Rotary Club. At the past 
two conventions I have listened to E. Leslie 
Pidgeon’s definitions which are so concise 
and definite and they inspired me to at- 
tempt a definition which I embodied in my 
convention report to my club. This is my 
definition: 

A Rotary Club is a group of men banded 
together to do good work for the entire 
community, and thru acquaintanceship, 
friendship and confidence the brotherhood 


spirit is establisht individually and _ col- 
lectively, thereby coupling business and 
friendship with real service in which we 
find our own good in another’s good. 
—Sid M. Brooks, Secretary Little 
Rock Rotary Club. 


Helping the Relatives of Rotary 
Soldiers 


The Rotary Club of San Antonio has 
found a new way to exemplify the service 
creed of Rotary. A committee has been 
appointed charged with the duty of looking 
after Rotarians or those related to Rota- 
rians who are numbered among the 12,000 
members of the National Guard stationed 
at Fort Sam Houston. Secretary Porter 
Loring writes that among the soldiers at 
this Fort are men from all over the United 
States and that many of them are Rota- 
rians. 

“Our club has enjoyed the privilege of 
having them out from time to time,” 
Loring writes, “‘and just a few days ago 
we were able to call on one of them who 
had been injured and let his folks at home 
know that it was only a slight hurt and 
that they need not worry. 

“This opened our eyes to the fact that 
we might be of some service to the home 
folks and we want to ask that you make 
mention of the fact in our magazine. If 
the folks at home get worried about their 
sons, brothers or even sweethearts, we will 
be glad to get all the information obtain- 
able for them. It will be necessary for us 
to have the name of the company so that 
we can locate them. Any request addressed 
to the club will be attended to as promptly 
as possible and with great pleasure upon 
our part.” 


Increased Headquarters Office Space 
With the 1. A. of R. C. well on its way 
to a roll of 300 clubs, it has been necessary 
to make some additions to the secretary’s 
staff of assistants at Headquarters and to 


contract for 600 square feet of additional 


office space. More and more the work of 
the secretary's office is having to be de- 
partmentized and therefore it is coming to 
pass that more and more things are at- 
tended to without coming to the secre- 
tary’s personal attention—unless they go 
wrong. 
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STARTING A NEW MAN-FORCE 
By Leigh Mitchell Hodges 


This editorial reprinted from The Philadelphia North American of Sunday, 20 August, 
1916, is gratifying evidence that Rotary is becoming more and more ros and its worth 


recognized and acknowledged by those outside its ranks. 
is widely known thru his writings in ““The Optimist’ 


LEVEN years ago “alone, hungry 
for friendship in a great city, a 
young man lookt abroad into the 

| world yearning for a friend.” 

‘! — That is the way Allen D. Albert, 
retiring president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, referred to the 
birth of this organization, so lately founded, 
which now has spread to lands beyond the 
seas and daily is growing in strength and 
usefulness. 

That young lawyer who was hungry for 
a friend—Paul Harris is his name, and 
the great city in which he lived at that 
time was Chicago—started by forming a 
group of men in different lines of business. 
The object was to get together so that they 
might know each other better, and instead 
of working against each other, as often is 
the way in the business world, pull to- 
gether! 

Each was to learn more about the other’s 
business, and this increast knowledge was 
to make each a better and more efficient 
member of the community in which he 
lived. And the motto chosen for this 
fledging was Service, Not Setr — HE 
Prorits Most Wuo ServEs Best. 

Here is the way President Albert put it 
at the annual convention of the clubs, 
lately held in Cincinnati: 

What, then, are the present purposes of a 
body binding a great responsibility about the 
lives of twenty-seven thousand men of busi- 
ness and now opening the door to all of thirty- 
five new nations? 

That we shall grow more competent for 
service in business. That we shall grow more 
competent for service to the community. 
That we shall grow more competent in the 
large range of spiritual interest which in the 
Rotary philosophy centers upon the home. 

It is evident that an organization which 
lays stress on these phases of personality 
and practice has a fertile field in which to 
extend its labors. Fortunately, the Rotary 
clubs are not concerned with any one brand 
of religion or politics. Their aim, appar- 
ently, is to put a new spirit of brotherly 
service into business. The message sent 
to the assembled delegates by the founder 
emphasized this phase of the work. 





Leigh Mitchell Hodges, the author, 
* column of The North American. 


All this is in keeping with the moral 
awakening that has characterized the last 
few years. It chimes in with the efforts 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to make truth something more than 
a fine word in matters of publicity, and in 
the buying and selling that is nourished by 
publicity. Thruout the country great busi- 
ness firms are paying more attention to 
what might be called the “inward and 
spiritual grace” of daily dealing in things 
that sell for money. Into the administra- 
tion of varied commercial activities the 
spirit of cooperation and brotherhood is 
being carried. One of the most significant 
signs of this change of conscience is pre- 
sented by this growing Rotary movement. 


Within a decade nearly 300 Rotary clubs 
have come into existence in as many cities 
and towns in the United States, Canada, 
England and other countries. 


Since the organization of the first club 
by the lonely man who felt there ought to 
be some means for infusing the warmth 
and confidence of brotherhood into the 
cold, calculating processes of business, the 
Rotary movement has made for an increase 
of business efficiency, thru widened knowl- 
edge, and a lessening of harsh and selfish 
competition. As one of its high officials 
has said: 

In Rotary, business is service, and this 
word is the heart and soul of Rotary. In the 
world of trade, with its competition and strife, 
the Rotary idea stands out as the champion 
of the man in business and his personal obli- 
gation to his fellow men. Business serves 
but two purposes, and most of us have 
been prone to place the lesser of these two 
purposes in the place of greater importance. 
Rightly placed, these purposes are, first, to 
serve society; second, to make money. 


Rightly viewed, this should be the aim 
of every man in business. And, while the 
plan of the Rotary organization limits its 
membership to one man in each line in 
each community, there is no good reason 
why the Rotary spirit and aims should not 
permeate all business. Such a change 
would benefit every one, and lessen social 
and business friction to a surprising degree. 
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ROTARY IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
By W. D. Nesbitt, Rotary Club of Birmingham, Ala. 


Association of Rotary Clubs held at 

Cincinnati there was adopted a reso- 
lution the intent of which was to express 
the convention’s judgment as to How Far 
Rotary Clubs Should Go in Public Affairs. 
The Resolution, as adopted, reads as fol- 
lows: 


\ THE convention of the International 


Whereas it is the sense of this con- 
vention that Rotary clubs should, as 
clubs, enter into the study of all civic 
matters that are of interest to their 
communities: 

Be It Resolved that their actions on 
those matters should be confined so far 
as possible to individual effort directed 
by the knowledge which they have 
secured. 


This resolution was drawn by the Public 
Affairs committee of the Birmingham Ro- 
tary Club. It was adopted by the Round 
Table on Public Affairs and was presented 
to the convention thru the Resolutions 
committee and unanimously adopted. 


In considering this resolution the follow- 
ing thoughts suggest themselves. 


It is generally understood that there is 
no representation from the vocation or 
calling in any direct sense to Rotary, that 
the representation is the other way, from 
Rotary to the vocation. The above reso- 
lution is but a result or continuation of 
that idea. Not only is each of us an am- 
bassador from Rotary to his calling or 
vocation, but each of us is a representative 
from Rotary to his chamber of commerce, 
to his board of trade, to his fraternity, to 
his church, to his club, and to any and all 
other organizations of which he may be a 
member. In other words, each goes out 
carrying: the influence of Rotary as a per- 
petual stream to every agency with which 
he comes in contact, for the betterment 
of civic and religious causes in his com- 
munity. 


Purpose of Rotary Is to Serve 


The fundamental purpose of Rotary is | 


to serve. A Rotary club is composed of 
representative thinking men who apply to 
facts and subjects brought to their atten- 
tion their individual thought and arrive 
at personal conclusions, varying as they are 
tempered by individual viewpoint and 
business experience. However widely sep- 


arated may be our points of observation or 
how varied are our conclusions, we are 
cemented together in a common desire to 
learn and a common purpose to serve. 
Destroy that binder and Rotary is trite 
and stale. 


In civic work undertaken by a club it is 
of primary importance that the solidarity 
of the club be maintained at all times— 
its oneness of purpose conserved at all 
hazards. If, thru the disassociation of 
parts, we weaken or destroy the vehicle of 
Rotary in which we undertake to progress, 
all accomplishments of Rotary are neces- 
sarily terminated. It is therefore evident 
that however important may seem the 
work in any special line, its undertaking 
by Rotary should first depend upon an 
affirmative answer to the question: ‘Will 
such work strengthen our ability as a whole 
to serve each other, our club, and our 
community?” 


In approaching these decisions it must 
be borne in mind that the relation of Ro- 
tary members, each to the other, funda- 
mentally differs from the relations between 
members of every other civic, commercial, 
or quasi-commercial body. Except in mat- 
ters pertaining purely to club management 
there is in Rotary no purpose or desire at 
any time for the majority large or small 
to bind the minority, to control its opinions, 
or to waste the time of the club and its 
cooperative energies in attempts to per- 
suade the minority to viewpoints held by 
the majority. 


How Best To Serve Community 


Grant that under our common purpose 
to serve, we are as individuals charged with 
the duty of taking an active interest in all 
civic matters and of improving our abilities 
to the utmost; then the machinery of a 
Rotary Club, especially thru committee 
work, becomes a ready and efficient means 
of broadening our common intelligence 
and bringing to our common observation 
facts and conditions from which each mem- 
ber using his own experiences and reason- 
ing powers arrives at individual, clear and 
definite conclusions. Thus he is enabled 
to efficiently wield his personal influence 
in the community for those objects and 
those methods that he considers best. 
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With these underlying facts and condi- 
tions kept clearly in mind, it seems that 
the question after all is not ““How far shall 
Rotary clubs go in civic work and activity” 
but, ‘How may we as Rotarians, as in- 
dividuals, as busy business or professional 
men, exhaustively study all civic matters 
so that we may confidently go forth to ex- 
ert our individual effort and influence?” 


The answer is: Thru the appointment 
by each club of a sufficient number of 
standing committees whose investigations 
and reports should present to the members 
of the club what will be in effect a com- 
posite picture of the conditions under 
which the members and their neighbors 
live and a comparison of these conditions 
with those in communities of relative 
population. 


How One Club Operates 


The Birmingham Club has twelve such 
committees. To each committee is assigned 
a definite subject. The twelve subjects 
are: 

Public Health. 

Education. 

Recreation. 

Housing and Renting Conditions. 

Fire Protection and Insurance. 

Essential Municipal Commodities—(a) 
water, (b) light, (c) heat, (d) power. 

Transportation—(a) urban and 
urban, (b) state and interstate. 

Communication Facilities—(a) postal, 
(b) telephonic, (c) telegraphic. 

Taxation. 

Charities. 

Labor Conditions. 

Manufacturing. 

To these committees it was suggested 
that their reports should, so far as possible, 
assemble the facts in two groups, one group 
giving the special advantages of the local 
situation, and the other group giving the 
disadvantages. In this way the mem- 
bership of the club has clearly before it 
those conditions in the Community which 
they can justly and vigorously commend 
and those to which they can apply their 
thought and cooperative work for the pur- 
pose of improvement. 


These reports should be submitted to 
the club by the chairman of the committee 
as information and without argument. 
They should contain, in addition to the 


inter- 





matters which the committee may unani- 
mously agree to report, such additional 
matters as any member or members of the 
committee may wish to present to the 
club; such additional data to be added 
to the report and submitted thru the chair- 
man, signed by those members of the 
committee who desire to present the addi- 
tional facts. 


No action by the club as an organization 
upon the reports submitted is necessary 
or contemplated. The purpose of the re- 
port is three-fold. First, to acquaint the 
membership of the club with the actual 
conditions under which they live and make 
their living; second, to furnish a compari- 
son of these conditions with those in com- 
munities of relative size and opportunity; 
third, to enable the members of the club, 
as individuals, to intelligently act upon 
and participate in all matters relating to 
the welfare and development of their city. 


Cooperation With Other Bodies 


It is suggested that in cases where the 
club desires to cooperate in certain civic 
undertakings they do so if possible in con- 
nection with existing commercial and civic 
organizations, by individual cooperation 
with these organizations; and by assign- 
ing to certain committees the duty of 
actively ‘aiding and bringing individual 
Rotary aid to the successful completion of 
such approved purposes. 


It is also suggested that the club, as an 
organization, should refrain from entering 
the public prints or appearing before pub- 
lic bodies as the sponsor or endorser of 
these civic undertakings, even tho they are, 
in the opinion of the vast majority of the 
club, meritorious as to purpose and method. 
Rotarians should hold themselves in the 
position of always being ready to help 
thru the existing organizations and con- 
stituted authorities all undertakings which 
in their judgment are for the upbuilding 
and progress of the community, rather 
than undert king independently as a club 
to lead such movements. 


It is of extreme importance that the 
discussions within the club and the facts 
reported by committees should not at any 
time be copied or referred to in the public 
prints, or public discussions, as Rotary facts 
or thoughts. If it is desirable to use facts 
and information gathered by the Rotary 
Club, then such facts and information 
should be strong enough to commend 
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themselves and be given to the public 
on their own value and not with the sug- 
gestion that the Rotary Club is attempt- 
ing, thru its weight as an organization, to 
influence public opinion in matters con- 
cerning the public and, therefore, more or 
less political. 

No suggestion above is made with the 
idea of attempting to contravene the right 
of the club as a body at any time by unani- 
mous consent or approval to do anything it 
desires. 

Finally, we must remember that Ro- 
tary as compared even with new institu- 
tions and conditions is very young. The 
work which is before such an organization 
is very great; the possibilities are unlimited. 
The need of such thought and organization 
in a government of democracy, depending 
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for its existence upon correct viewpoint 
and intelligent thought of the individual, 
is absolute, but in going forward with this 
work there will be many unforeseen con- 
ditions to be met and many difficulties to 
overcome. 

Let us be firm in our faith that the 
vehicle of Rotary, in which we are under- 
taking to progress and with which we pur- 
pose to serve, is a machine of the very best 
pattern. When these unforeseen condi- 
tions and difficulties arise, let us apply 
to them promptly the thought which, il- 
luminated by past experience, will most 
quickly overcome the difficulties and ad- 
just the machinery to the new conditions. 

Do not let us ever harbor the weaken- 
ing thought that we cannot successfully 
go forward. 





TO THE CONVENTION DELEGATES 
By W. H. P. Anderson, Rotary Club of Paris, Texas, 


Kind Friends: 
Did you ever sit in childhood 
With your face within your hands 
And with your eyes all wet with briny 
tears, 
While your heart with disappointment 
Seemed breaking on the sands 
Of childish apprehension and fears, 
Because the little children 
That were just about your age 
Were going in a party to the show, 
Where the actors would be dancing 
To sweet music on the stage; 
But your mother firmly said you 
couldn’t go? 


Did you ever, as a youngster 
When about thirteen years old 
Meet the song birds of the morning 
feeling sad; 
And as your soul was fretting 
Think you'd give your weight in gold, 
To have as much authority as “‘dad”’; 
Because the real old circus, 
With the elephants and clown 
And the man that climbed the stairway 
on his “‘dome,”’ 
Was attracting everybody 
That was living in the town, 
But your father said that you must 
stay at home? 


If you ever had such feeling, 
Surely you can appreciate 
The position of us fellows left behind, 
When the De Luxe train is flying 
With Rotarians from our state 
Toward good old Cincinnati like the wind. 
Oh! how our hearts are yearning 
To be with you on the way, 
And to join you in your laughter and your song. 
But like some toiling Martha 
We must with our business stay, 
While we wish you bon voyage—boys, so long. 


—The boys left behind. 
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ONE SENTENCE DEFINITIONS OF ROTARY 


Most of these ‘‘Rotary in a Sentence’ definitions are from members of the Rotary Club 
of Birmingham, Ala., the result of a contest held by that Club some time ago in the effort to 
secure the best short statement of what Rotary is. The others are similar efforts of mem- 


bers of other Clubs. 


Those Rotarians who were inclined to feel slightly disappointed be- 


cause Rotary was not more clearly defined to the satisfaction of every one at the Cincinnati 
convention may find a definition among these that will suit them; and they will understand, 
from a reading of these definitions, why the effort to reduce Rotary to a short definition has 
been a continuous effort since Rotary came into existence. 


Rotary is a pleasant, practical plan of 
developing men of all occupations in the 
practice of Service, by closer acquaintance 
and exchange of personal views of life 
and business.—Wm. B. Alexander, Los 
Angeles. 

* * * 

Rotary is an organization whose mem- 
bership is limited to one man in each 
business or profession and whose aim is 
to encourage men, as men and as repre- 
sentatives to their callings, to measure up 
to the highest standards of efficiency and 
ethics.—Oliver Cox, Birmingham, Ala. 

*k * * 


Rotary is an organization thru which 
men are afforded the opportunity to give 
expressions to their best thoughts and their 
highest ideals for the moral, commercial 
and financial advancement of mankind.— 
J. M. McFadden, Dubuque, Iowa. 

* * tk 

Rotary is an association of successful 
men for the circulation of tested ideas and 
the cultivation of new and better ones.— 


John Henley, Birmingham, Ala. 
* * * 


Rotary is the Areopagus of business, 
the Parliament of commercial ethics and 
the Court of last resort of business morality, 
and its members are the ambassadors of 
peace, good will and higher ethical stand- 
ards to the entire world of industry, com- 
merce and human service.—Philosophy 
Committee, Birmingham, Ala. 

* * *K 

Rotary is the expression in business of 
the best that is in man.—Willard Wheeler, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

* * x 

Rotary does not make men extraordi- 
nary but rather extraordinary men make 
Rotary.—John Shelby, Birmingham, Ala. 


** * * 


Rotary is an organization of selected 
men whose privilege it is to teach and to 
demonstrate to their respective callings 
that the best service demands the highest 


integrity and produces the greatest profit. 
—Doctor Woodall, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


Rotary means the true spirit of brother- 
hood exprest more in deeds than in words, 
more in performance than in promise— 
all without thought of reward.—Colman 
Blach, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


Rotary is an organization of men who 
worship duty rather than the dollar— 
men who believe in themselves, their city 
and their country—conscious that both 
duty and charity begin at home.—Colman 
Blach, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


Rotary is the highest evolution, thus 
far, of service, and out of this has grown 
an unprecedented humaneness in business. 
—Angus Taylor, Birmingham, Ala. 


oK * * 


Rotary is the principle of Service to fel- 
lowman, seeking to convey itself thru 
clubs in all cities of all lands, each separate, 
yet each bound to all, and each composed 
of a representative from each business and 
profession.—Rev. H. M. Edmonds, Bir- 


mingham, Ala. 
* * * 





Rotary is an organization, composed of 
one active member and his associates from 
each line of business—-and instils into all 
its members that something which makes 
men give the best that is in them, in serv- 
ice.—D. A. Piatt, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


Rotary is an association of the select 
leaders of a city’s diverse business and pro- 
fessional life, who, thru a more intimate 
study and exchange of modern ideas of 
business, dignify all worthy advocations, 
increase the community service of its mem- 
bers, better business conditions, stimulate 
a closer fellowship among its members; 
and by a practice of the Golden Rule in 
business make life more worth living.— 
Robert W. Ewing, Birmingham, Ala. 
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() HIS article, limited to ten min- 
f a, utes, was written in July with 
\ TY the foreknowledge that the writer 
ch “sas, would be unable, personally, to 
;  Y° present it. Altho it may draw 
the heat of discussion at Cincinnati, it has 
been tempered with the salty breezes of the 
sea and the fragrance of the pines which 
have a cooling influence on both man and 
his thoughts, down in Maine. 


Fellow Rotarians: Our text is found in 
the Epistle of Past International President 
Greiner dated March 31, 1916, as follows: 
“We realize that your experience is some- 
what limited on this subject but we want 
a paper from a man who has not talked 
and written on this subject repeatedly. 
The idea is to settle in some definite man- 
ner whether the establishment of Ro- 
tary clubs in cities of less than twenty- 
five thousand (25,000) is advisable and 
how they can be handled.” 


We confess our inexperience as a writer 
on this subject but we admit having ac- 
quaintance with most of the Rotary cities 
thruout this broad land. Our first as- 
sumption, from the text, is that a city 
of less than twenty-five thousand (25,000) 
population is in the “smaller city”’ classi- 
fication and apparently the classification is 
accepted, for the writer has received many 
enthusiastic and voluntary letters of com- 
ment from the thirty-seven (37) Rotary 
Clubs now chartered in cities under twen- 
ty-five thousand (25,000). Those cities 
have something that they are proud of, 
something they are unwilling to give up, 
and something they would not accept sec- 
ondhand—Rotary. 


Many Knocking at Door 


There are many more clubs in cities un- 
der twenty-five thousand (25,000) now 
knocking at the door of Rotary. There 
appears to be some official doubt concern- 
ing such clubs. Will they thrive like the 
majority? Shall they be judged by the 
reported conditions in a few “smaller 
city” clubs? 
units of Rotary? 


Can they be treated as sub- 
Shall we let them come 


ROTARY IN THE SMALL CITIES 
By Frank L. Rawson, Rotary Club of Portland, Me. 


Paper read before the Seventh Annual Convention of the Internationa! Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs at Cincinnati, Ohio, Tuesday, July 18, 1916, by Harley Moorhead of the Omaha 
Rotary Club, in the absence of Rotarian Rawson, its author. 








in? We are sitting in judgment on the 
applications of these present and future 
“smaller city’ clubs but are we doing 
anything to help them? Are we apply- 
ing the working organization of Rotary 
to overcome any past weaknesses that 
have raised this question of doubt? 


Surely we do not believe that a statis- 
tician with a U. S. Census Report and a 
slide rule can numerically determine for 
us where a new Rotary club shall be 
chartered. 


Is there not need for more intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the smaller 
cities, more cooperation by Rotary presi- 
dents in nearby cities, more personal in- 
formation for analysis by district gover- 
nors and more apostles to preach the Gos- 
pel of Rotary, before we can say that we 
have done our part and are willing to sit 
in judgment? 


There are some lessons and facts which 
should not be overlooked. There are 
stronger and more influential Rotary clubs 
in some cities of twenty thousand (20,000) 
than there are in some cities of one hun- 
dred thousand (100,000) irrespective of the 
seemingly disproportionate opportunities. 
Cities are but the expression of man and 
there is a vast difference between the char- 
acter and enterprise of a modern diversi- 
fied business city of twenty thousand 
(20,000) souls and the stifled spirit of an 
old manufacturing city of one hundred 
thousand (100,000) factory workers and 
a few rich men. 


Missionary Work Needed 


You cannot measure the strength and 
possibilities of Rotary by the population 
figures of a city. 


Rotary is based on quality and not on 
quantity and just as seed dropt into a 
small plot of fertile soil yields more abun- 
dant quality than that planted in a vast 
desert so does Rotary thrive in a small 
community adapted to receive it. The 
soil analysis is more important than the 
acreage or the population served. 
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There is sound logic in fixing a minimum 
membership at which a club shall be char- 
tered and it is of vital importance that 
qualified representatives of the district 
governors or International officers pass 
on the personnel and Rotary ideals of 
all new clubs irrespective of the size of 
the city. It is dangerous to accept a Ro- 
tary club without a fair conception of 
Rotary on the part of its members and it 
is more dangerous to let it drift after ac- 
ceptance. 

Again we repeat we need more Rotarians 
doing missionary work in the field not 
for expansion but for the holding of that 
which we possess and the avoidance of 
conditions that may reflect on the “‘small- 
er city” clubs, ambitious to enter the Ro- 
tary fold. 

If we consider the extraordinary spread 
of Rotary and its ready assimilation by 
men in all walks of life we must admit that 
there is something compelling and pecu- 
liarly satisfying in the Spirit of Rotary. 
Accordingly if a body of men come to- 
gether and catch that spirit of unselfish- 
ness and brotherhood and carry that 
spirit into business life—presto! another 
Rotary club in embryo exists. Failure of 
endorsement by the International Associa- 
tion because the new club is located in a 
city of five thousand (5,000) or ten thou- 
sand (10,000) or fifteen thousand (15,000) 
will not stifle the spirit or help the inter- 
national movement of Rotary. Rather 
will it tend to weaken the ultimate control 
of the association. 

We have suggested one of the chief phases 
of the problem in the present indiscriminate 
outcropping of Rotary clubs all over the 
country. Should we not give more study 
to the larger centers that have no Rotary 
clubs, actually guide the movement if sat- 
isfied with the survey and then let Rotary 
radiate out, so to speak, into the smaller 
nearby cities? One club, as a pioneer in 
its field, has included the small county, of 
which it is a part, as the chartered terri- 
tory of the club. This was done not for 
membership opportunities but in a spirit of 
commercial: brotherhood toward the small- 
er cities and towns nearby. Thus far it 
has not resulted in any conflict of classifi- 
cation and the extension of membership 
to these other communities is a matter of 
gracious appreciation. They do not need 
or want an independent Rotary club. 


Peculiar Local Conditions 
It is true that there are local conditions 





peculiar to smaller cities that sometimes 
require special Rotary treatment. For 
example in the very small city there is a 
limited field from which to select the best 
in each trade and profession but the possi- 
bility of error in selection is consequen- 
tially less. Another very important prob- 
lem presents itself in the frequency, time 
and duration of the luncheon meetings in 
all smaller cities. Rotary, as a community 
force, is kept vitalized by the frequent 
meeting and shoulder to shoulder contact 
with men. Whether regular meetings 
shall be held once each week at noonday 
or in the evenings is important. In the 
smaller cities the business men as a rule 
go home to the principal meal of the day at 
noontime and perhaps it is not well for 
Rotary to break into customary routine 
of years’ standing. 

It is a fact that you will find many 
of the smaller city clubs holding their 
luncheon meetings each week or bi-weekly 
at 6 p.m. when the meal at home is a light 
repast. Any Rotary clubs following this 
plan will do well to prescribe and live up 
to hours not longer than from 6 p. m. to 
7:45 p. m. in order that the meetings may 
never lag, that evening engagements may 
be kept and that Rotary in every respect 
may be appreciated by the fair Rotarians 
of the homes. 

The preceding comments may appear 
advisory and not relevant to the subject— 
mere passing detail—but they are intended 
to illustrate the simple factors that can 
make or break a successful Rotary Club 
in the smaller cities. 


Rotary an Organized Effort 


We revert to our first contention that 
local conditions must be considered, that 
each “‘smaller city’ club has problems and 
possibilities peculiar to itself and success 
is not governed necessarily by the popula- 
tion figures. 

In conclusion we wish to endorse the 
motives which have prompted the Inter- 
national officers to safeguard the stand- 
ards of Rotary. Rotary may be an inspi- 
ration but leaving out: the ethereal side 
Rotary is an organized effort. We are 
all parts of one machine and no single cog 
can run amuck without disturbing the 
section to which it belongs. The solu- 
tion of the “smaller city’ club problem 
must be worked out in our opinion by 
strengthening our official field organiza- 
tion and treating each case on its merits. 
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THE VALUE OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH 
By R. E. Patterson Kline, Chicago, III. 


(3) NE who is in a position to observe 

. is aware that there is a growing 

f demand for training in public 

<%= speaking. For this increasing de- 
“PS? mand there are two or three well 
defined reasons. In nearly every field of 
activity it has been found that the spoken 
word, when effectively spoken, is more pro- 
ductive of results than the written word. 


The business world knows that the per- 
sonal contact is far more successful in the 
selling of goods than is the letter, however 
skillfully it may be written. Here there 
has been a decided raising of the standard. 
The commercial representative today is a 
much higher grade of man than that of ten 
and fifteen years ago. Intellectually, he is 
better equipt; in personal appearance, he 
is more prepossessing; in manners, more 
cultivated; in matters of speech, more effi- 
cient, having a better mastery of good Eng- 
lish, having developt a more agreeable and 
better modulated voice, and having learned 
something of the arts of address. 


The second reason for this increast de- 
mand for training in public speech, is to 
be found in the fact that the opportunities 
for public speaking have wonderfully in- 
creast. The rapid growth in the number 
of clubs, lodges, and various kinds of asso- 
ciations has produced conditions demand- 
ing men who speak with a degree of effec- 
tiveness. Men are more and more coming 
to realize that ineffective speech will not 
be tolerated; and further, that those who 
do speak well are given places of leader- 
ship and influence. 


A third reason for this increast demand, 
is suggested by the growth of democracy. 
In a form of government in which the peo- 
ple rule, there must be many who will at- 
tempt to mold public opinion thru the 
spoken word. So, as our social and politi- 
cal structure approaches more completely 
a pure democracy, opportunities and re- 
wards for the speaker are increasing. 


Day of Orator Not Past 


Nor is it true, as some have held, that 
the day of the orator has past. A careful 
investigation of the situation shows that 
wherever there is one who can speak with 
power, there a no inconsiderable audience 
will be found to listen to him. 


Clearly, it appears then, that most men 
who desire it need not lack the opportunity 
of speaking to audiences, and that such men 
as can speak well in public will find that 
this ability proves a means of advance- 
ment, added power, and prosperity. Other 
things being equal, men are being chosen 
for positions of responsibility and influence 
who are effective in public utterance. 

As yet there are several classes of men 
who do not seem to realize the great aid 
real training in public speech would be to 
them. Business men do not take advan- 
tage of the benefits of training in this di- 
rection as largely as they ought. Much 
good speaking is heard from these men, 
some that is really excellent, occasionally 
that which is of power, but the most falls 
below the standard of excellence which 
might be attained. Influence, and re- 
muneration, in many, many instances 
could be greatly increast thru greater at- 
tainment in vocal expression. 


Aid to Efficiency 


Clergymen have seen their audiences 
dwindle, lawyers have lost their cases, and 
business men have seen opportunity pass 
by, all because they have not been able 
to meet the demands of the public for a 
higher standard of speaking. 

But it is a matter of much interest to 
find that the business man, in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, is seeking increast power 
in speech. He has realized that effective 
speech for public use means a greatly added 
efficiency in social and business speech. 

Aside, however, from the value that 
public speech may be to one, there are a 
number of benefits of a personal nature 
which come from the practice and discipline 
in speaking. Among these may be men- 
tioned three which influence, in no small 
degree, the personal appearance—and per- 
sonal appearance has much to do, not only 
with effective speech, but also with suc- 
cess or failure in all undertakings. These 
three benefits are: abounding health, grace 
and ease of bearing, and virility. 

Development of bodily health and vigor 
cannot be omitted from a course of train- 
ing of this nature. These processes of 
physical education will develop a good 
appearance and an ease and grace of move- 
ment which cannot fail to add to one’s per- 
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sonal power in both private and public 
speech. The result of abounding health 
and self-control and ease of movement will 
bring a poise and a dynamic virility, a vital 
animation and a vivacity which will give 
the physical effectiveness to speech that is 
indispensable. These traits are invalu- 
able in all the relations of life. 


Benefits of Concentration 


(nother very great benefit to be derived 
from such training is that of added power 
of mental concentration. Few tasks in life 
demand more of the brain than does public 
speaking. Here a gathering of brain forces, 
an intensity and continuity of attention, a 
rapidity of action is required which is sel- 
dom necessary in other situations. S6 it 
can readily be seen that as one gains in 
the power to speak well before an audience, 
he is acquiring a power of mental concen- 
tration which cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable value in all situations. 

Consider for a few moments the concrete 
situation. The student of public speaking 
finds that he speaks easily, with a fair de- 
gree of fluency, and with little trouble in 
securing either thought or structure, when 
sitting and talking to one person or to a 
small group, or when he is at a social gath- 
ering where the people are standing in 
small groups around him. But when he 
stands in front of those who are to listen 
to him, and with some distance between 
him and the first row of hearers, and all 
eyes are centered at once upon him, his 
brain, then, refuses to act normally. Ideas 
which came to him readily enough in the 
social gathering or in a personal conversa- 
tion now elude him and refuse to be re- 
called. Very common words will not come 
to his tongue at his bidding. Sentence 
structures which ordinarily give him no 
trouble now come to the ear of his hearers 
as perfect wrecks of grammar and rhetoric. 

It is very evident that in situations such 
as this—and they are very common—there 
is a decided lack of mental concentration. 
The problem is to train the brain so that 
at all times, when demanded, it will center 
itself upon the matter at hand and give 
the best it has. The discipline necessary 
to bring about this change will certainly 
give one a mastery of the concentration 
of the mental processes which will be in- 
valuable in all kinds of brain work. 

But while the speaker may not have 
these difficulties, the brain may refuse to 
stick to the idea, or refuse to bring out the 





most vital relations of the subject, or to 
think rapidly enough, or to become really 
interested in the idea of the audience. 
This playing truant is another evidence of 
a lack of power to hold the thinking stead- 
ily to its work. If the processes of training 
in public speech will overcome this lack 
there has been added an invaluable asset 
to the mental powers. 


Aid to Self-Control 


It must be remembered, however, that 
in securing this thoro possession of the 
thought powers before an audience, there 
enters another factor, and an exceedingly 
important one—namely, the will. Few 
truer things concerning public speech have 
ever been said. In all the processes of 
education the power of the will must be 
considered as absolutely necessary. In 
these situations the brain did not act in a 
normal manner. It must be made to do 
the work it can do. 

In a situation where the attention is in- 
tensely interested in the subject, the audi- 
ence and the occasion, the mind will not 
act so faultily as has been described. But 
such intense interest comes only occasion- 
ally, and therefore the problem is to get 
the mind to act at its best when it is not 
intensely interested in the subject, and 
further, to act at its best when there may 
be many influences to deter it. Just this 
power is necessary: To have the brain 
under such control and mastery that it 
arises to the occasion in spite of difficulties. 


If then this mode of training secures 
self-control under the trying circumstances 
of public utterance it surely must follow 
that the same self-mastery will be valuable 
in all other situations of life, and therefore 
one has added a very valuable and per- 
manent possession to his character. 


Now, let the thought be carried one 
step further. When one speaks to an audi- 
ence his ultimate end is the control of that 
audience. The speaker wishes to control 
their thinking, or their feeling, or their 
action. The speaker must dominate the 
audience. Out of the mass of public speech- 
es there are comparatively few in which 
the speaker has dominated the audience. 
He must acquire compelling power. He 
must have that power over others which 
will enable him to carry his point in spite 
of opposition. At times he must sweep 


them off their feet, as did Beecher in his 
Liverpool speech; or completely silence 
them, as did Lincoln in his Gettysburg 
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speech; or, as did the French Bishop, strike 
fear into their hearts so that they are 
afraid to appear among their fellow men. 


Such mastery over an audience cannot 
come to one except as he has mastered 
himself—his mental powers, not only, but 
his emotional and physical powers as well. 
Such self-mastery, succeeding under per- 
sistent training and practice to mastery 
over an audience, must sustain a very vital 
and effective relation to all one’s activities. 
The really successful men have always 
dominated others. 


Authority of Information 


Consider another benefit. When one 
stands before an audience to speak, he 
frequently finds that his fund of informa- 
tion is smaller than he imagined; or that 
he understands but a small part of the sub- 
ject. The very meagerness of his informa- 
tion, he discovers, is a cause of his failure 
to make an acceptable speech. He is then 
taught the lesson that his brain will act 
more effectively when. it realizes that it 
is thoroly supplied with information. He 


learns that the larger fund of information 
gives to his speech more value—makes it 


more trustworthy—and also, by giving 
greater variety to his subject matter, adds 
greatly to its interest. The habit of being 
adequately informed upon a topic is an 
extremely valuable one to acquire. It is 
one of the characteristics which differenti- 
ate the expert from the hack worker. 
And it is a habit which will secure achieve- 
ment in other fields of thought. 


Consider further. Suppose one sits in 
the meeting of an assembly of which he is 
a member. During a discussion he makes 
an address, but finds that somehow his 
point of view, or his conclusion, or method 
of presentation has not been acceptable. 
Being thoughtful and observant, he listens 
keenly to what is said and analyzes every 
phase of the situation. He is compelled to 
admit that his effort has been a failure. 
His careful analysis of the whole matter 
leads him to the conclusion that in some 
way his judgment has been mistaken. 


Something in the method of his argument, ° 


or in his method of presentation, or in 
his attitude toward the subject, or toward 
the occasion, or toward the speakers, made 
the audience reject his ideas, if not show 
their displeasure. If then, he will put him- 
self under the right kind of discipline, judg- 
ment in these matters will be greatly im- 
proved. He will learn to observe more 


clearly, to analyze more carefully, to rea- 
son more correctly, and to understand the 
situation with more insight. He will soon 
come to a power of right judgment which 
will be safe to follow, and one that will 
command respect and acceptance by the 
audience. The place of wise judgment in 
affairs is well understood. 

In the development of a trustworthy 
judgment there will come two associate 
qualities of mind that are not only desirable, 
but necessary to real wisdom: Liberal- 
mindedness and catholicity of sympathy. 
By the term liberal-mindedness is not 
meant a liberality which scouts all author- 
ity and instantly accepts the new and the 
radical in proper relation to fundamental 
truth and establisht ideas. There must be 
that initiative of the mind that will dis- 
tinguish true progress from the false. James, 
in his psychology, says that genius is the 
ability to initiate new ideas, but he means 
ideas that are something more than new. 
For with this liberal-mindedness there 
must come a catholicity of sympathy. It 
is this quality which is more needed today. 
Inability to sympathize with another is 
the basis of future trouble, if not of tragedy. 
It is only as there is establisht a sympa- 
thetic understanding that difficulties which 
stand in the way of progress can be cleared 
away. 

Effect on Other 

Finally, it will be readily seen that the 
processes of the preparation of a speech— 
gathering material, analysis, arrangement 
of material, judgment of audience and the 
situation, are processes which must have 
a very quickening and improving effect 
upon the general thinking processes. What- 
ever, therefore, improves the thinking 
abilities in one direction must improve 
those abilities: in all matters. 

Let, then, a summary be made. The 
ability to speak well is of almost immeas- 
urable value to anyone. There is an in- 
creasing demand for men in all walks of 
life who can speak effectively in public. 
Such ability means greater influence, great- 
er opportunities, greater financial returns. 
In addition to these there are other bene- 
fits derived from this discipline which are 
of great value: Increast power of concen- 
tration, self-control, development of the 
will, power over others, enlarged social 
and business influence, breadth of infor- 
mation. safer judgment, improved think- 
ing processes, liberal-mindedness, catholic- 
ity of sympathy. 


Activities 
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STRAIGHT LINES AND ANGLES 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh, Rotary Club of Duluth 


))} ( UCLID of Alexandria, about three 
-_, " hundred years before the coming 
EF of the Christ, deep-etched his 
4s name into the granite of eternity 
kr 9? with the acid of his unanswerable 
axioms. “The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line,” said Euclid, 
among many other truisms; and posterity 
hasn’t been able to disprove or improve 
it in twenty-one hundred and ninety-three 
years. 

Absurdly simple, you say? Anyone 
could have said it? Certainly; but they 
tell a story about James McNeil Whistler 
and a conversational rival which can 
readily be rendered relative to the question. 
James and his rival clashed in a war of 
wit whenever they met in the social back- 
wash. Usually Jimmy had the best of it. 
One day he gave birth to a particularly 
brilliant epigram, so brilliant that even the 
soul of friend rival was stirred to envy. 


“Gad, Whistler!’ he exclaimed, “I wish 
T had said that!’ “Don’t worry, old man,” 
replied Whistler. ‘You will!” 


Euclid’s axioms were as obvious as the 
fact that our planet is an oblate spheroid. 
Yet they remained mute until Euclid tied a 
tongue to them, just as this other truism 
waited for Eric or Magellan or Columbus 
or Cook, whichever of them first circum- 
navigated the globe. Now that they have 
been said, a great many of us wish that we 
had said them. But the shade of Euclid 
answers, after Whistler, “Don’t worry— 
you will!” 

And we do—scores of times each year. 

All axioms are absolute and self-evident, 
but if you can conceive a sort of super- 
absoluteness, you will be compelled to pass 
it over to this straight line specimen. 


Let us consider two points. You know 
that the principal characteristic of a point 
is the possession of position. A point may 
be lamentably lacking in length, breadth 
and thickness, but you know where it is. 

Now, to make the immediate advertising 
application, our two points shall be A, 
the man with a service to render, and B, the 
man with a need for that service. Point A 
is located at Duluth, point B at Chicago. 
The problem is to make the shortest possi- 
ble connection between the two points. 
And the answer is—Direct Advertising. 








Let a telegram or a letter or a mailing 
card or a broadside or a booklet or a cata- 
logue make a bee-line from A to B! That's 
straight line advertising. 

Advertising an article of limited demand 
to known prospects thru media of general 
circulation is angle advertising; and the 
advertiser who doesn’t know his prospects 
doesn’t know his business. 

Angle advertising introduces a_ third 
point, C, the publication. The line passes 
from A, the advertiser, to C, the publica- 
tion, and then angles off to B, the prospect, 
if it doesn’t get lost among the underbrush 
of competing advertisements and other 
fiction in the meanwhile. 

Now don’t get the notion that we direct 
advertisers are conducting a holy war on 
periodical advertising. It has its power 
and place and well we know it for a fact. 
We wage verbal war only with that adver- 
tiser who uses angle advertising where he 
could and should follow the straight line. 


Where an article has a general appeal, it 
may well be that periodical advertising 
offers the best, because most economical, of 
straight-lines between seller and buyer. 
The same is true of articles of limited de- 
mand advertised in periodicals devoted to 
the interests of the particular trade or pro- 
fession in which that demand exists. In 
such cases, every reader is a potential pur- 
chaser and while every reader of the peri- 
odical will not read the advertisement, still 
who can claim that every recipient reads 
his mailed message? 

But there are thousands of articles which 
have no well-defined field for distribution 
covered by a single publication or series of 
publications. To all such, angle advertising 
should be unthinkable and the straight line 
variety should have the right of way. 


Then there is another vast field for 
straight line advertising brought into culti- 
vation by accurate angle advertising. The 
effect of much, tho by no means all, angle 
advertising is to locate the prospect. Once 
this is accomplisht, it is possible to draw a 
direct line between A and B, the advertiser 
and the buyer. And so straight-line adver- 
tising comes into action again to close the 
prospects who have been angled for success- 
fully, and to turn their interest into addi- 
tional capital fer the advertiser. 
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CIVIC ALTRUISM 
By Stewart Anderson, Rotary Club of Springfield, Mass. 


E CANNOT have a 
W\ just conception of the 
need for and the worth 
of altruism unless we have an 
equally accurate conception 
of the power of egoism and 
the danger with which its 
predominance would menace 
the nation. And so let us con- 
trast the one with the other, 
that each, because they are 
antipodal, may be more sharp- 
ly defined. 


Egoism and altruism are 
the two dominant conduct 
motors in community life. 
Our attitudes toward the com- 
munity are sometimes volun- 
tary, chosen, deliberate, and 
sometimes they are involun- 


collective egoism such as 
the world has not heretofore 
seen. It is an egoism that 
has wrought with wondrous 
worthiness upon the material 
side of civilization, but whose 
glory is dimmed by its motive 
and its methods. Its motive 
is to gain, increase and main- 
tain the power of wealth for 
the enjoyment of the members 
of a class. The individual, it 
has brushed aside or ruined 
or slain. The defiant rival 
corporation, it has crushed or 
absorbed. 


Laws have been its play- 
things or its weapons. Munic- 
ipal councils and legislatures 
have been its hired servants 
and it has, at times, controlled 





tary, unsought, undeliberate. 
Egoism and altruism are at- 
titudes, and they are active 
and positive, or passive and 
negative. They are active and positive if 
they are the product of moral selection 
and of exercise of the will; and they are 
passive and negative if they are merely the 
unwrought product of temperament or 
circumstance. 


Day of Concentration 


Conscious egoism is_ self-seeking, re- 
gardless of the welfare of the community or 
of any class of its members; and conscious 
altruism is service for others, obedient to 
principle and not for reward. Each of 
them, in individual relationships, is as 
ancient as the heart of man, and in the 
relationship of the individual to the com- 
munity each is as old as the first neighbor- 
ing of family with family. But in all the 
history of the race these two forces have 
never before had so superlative an oppor- 
tunity as they now have. 


This is the day of concentration and 
combination, and America is pre-eminent in 
the richness of the rewards that are granted 
to those who can bring this new economic 
force to bear upon commerce and manufac- 
tures and natural resources. 


From this new condition has sprung a 


Stewart Anderson 


the national Senate. The 
great natural resources of the 
community have been rifled. 
And, in general, it has been guilty of every 
kind of immorality, natural or conven- 
tional, that would the best serve its ends 
or the most effectually destroy opposition 
to its purposes. 

This is the dark side of American egoism. 

I am not unmindful of the apparently 
altruistic deeds of some of its super-wealthy. 
Nor would I say that these deeds of benefi- 
cence, stupendous in their finance and 
splendid in their potentiality for good, 
proceed from unworthy motives alone. 
But I do say that real altruism cannot issue 
from immoral egoism for it is not altruistic 
to offer food to the man whose house you 
have egotistically torn down. 


The Other Side 


Egoism is preventive of solidarity and is 
creative of class distinctions with their 
antipathies, bitter hostilities and danger to 
the development and ultimate success of 
the democratic principle of justice and op- 
portunity for the entire people. 

But, fortunately, to oppose or to counter- 
balance this unparalleled egoism is an 
altruism whose like mankind has also not 
hitherto looked upon. This era is one not 
only of inventive and commercial intellec- 
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tuality and of egoistic collective activity 
but also is one whose intellectuality more 
and more concerns itself with social jus- 
tice and refuses to concede that injustice 
is merely apparent and is in fact the out- 
working of an inevitable law of social life. 


Religion, too, is nowadays speaking 
more of the brotherhood of man and less of 
the duty of man’s obedience to man. The 
old order changeth, and the divine right of 
the myriad individual has eclipsed the 
divine right of the few 


This new spirit of the times is vocal in 
the press, the pulpit and the legislature and 
upon the tongue of the multitude. Man’s 
inhumanity to man agitates a whole na- 
tion now where once the protest would have 
been feeble and would have been scorn- 
fully charged to erratic malcontents. 


And out of this changed attitude, this new 
ennoblement of the unit, this coronation of 
the individual, has sprung a collective civic 
altruism that works in a variety of fields 
thru organizations legionary in number. 


Civic altruism is of two kinds, political and 
philanthropic. Political altruism is exem- 
plified in the attempt of the people of 
Springfield (Mass.) to possess themselves 
of a charter under which government will 
be free from senseless party designation 
and citizens shall be able to vote solely with 
respect to the fitness of candidates to give 
to the city such service as shall the most 
benefit the entire population. 


Political Altruism 


Political altruism is also concerned with 
legislation for the bettering of hours and 
conditions of labor, for regulating child and 
female labor and, generally, with the 
extension of justice in all the relationships 
of community life. 


Philanthropic altruism is manifest in the 
work of charitable organizations in such 
work as associations like the Springfield 
(Mass.) Improvement Association are do- 
ing. Ministration to the sick, the needy 
and moral and mental deficients, to pris- 
soners and to those emerging from im- 
prisonment, to crippled shut-ins, the giving 
of opportunity to those to whom life has 
denied it, these are common forms of 
altruism. Some of them will in time to 
come be less needed than now, partly thru 
changed economic conditions and partly 
because the state will more and more pro- 
vide, not from charity, but from justice. 





But there is another form of philan- 
thropic civic altruism that must always 
proceed from the hearts of the people, and 
it is that form which the Springfield Im- 
provement Association exemplifies. We 
cannot think of Springfield and not raise 
before our mind’s eye the shining name of 
Massachusetts, nor can we pronounce that 
name and forget that he who is a citizen 
of Springfield and of Massachusetts is 
first of all and more than all a citizen of the 
great republic. 


Broad Vision of Citizenship 


Neither, likewise, should any one of us, 
as his eye rests upon his own greenbounded 
home forget that he is a citizen of Spring- 
field first and that his householdership 
is secondary. 


He should steadfastly hold the larger 
view. And if he does, not only will his 
civic pride be great, but also his interest 
in the common welfare will never flag. 
He will strive to know his city and its 
needs. He will have an open ear to sug- 
gestions for its betterments. What other 
cities have done will interest him and his 
provincialism will disappear. He will not 
be content with things as they are because 
they always have been. 


And he will not limit to his own street or 
section his demands for improvements. He 
will be receptive to ideas whose adoption 
would make the whole city more beautiful 
and a still finer home for its people. He 
would not sneer at the activities of your 
organization, but, on the contrary, he would 
applaud the planting of flowers and trees, the 
abolition of the smoke nuisance, the trans- 
formation of the Fourth of July from a day of 
noise and danger and death to one of peace 
and safety and honor, theanti-spitting ordin- 
ance, the discontinuance of the factory whis- 
tle nuisance. In fine, he would be a civic al- 
truist,a constant server of his fellow-citizens. 


And this attitude at home would in- 
fluence his attitude toward the state and 
nation. He would, in time, come to re- 
gard his state and national fellow-citizens 
with much of the intimate regard in which 
he holds his city fellow-citizens, and so 
would take his place among that great body 
of the people who think nationally rather 
than regionally and who ask of a political 
cause or a mooted public project, “Is it 
just and is it for the general public good?”’ 


A community, like an individual, can- 
not live for itself alone. 
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ROTARY AND POLITICS 
By Wm. Burdette Mathews, Rotary Club of Charleston, W. Va. 


(), NTERNATIONAL Rotary prop- 
sa, | erly is conservative as to politi- 
cal action, and while it is unwise 
¥/ for it to assume leadership, it 
‘” can, with propriety, be the un- 
seen leaven to raise the standard of prac- 
tical politics. Its members most certainly 
should not be squeamish in their perfor- 
mance of public duty. 

Political parties seem to be necessary 
to free government, and organization is 
the essence of political parties. But when 
the organization absolutely dominates the 
party, especially nominations for office, 
the government becomes partisan, and is 
less free in exact proportion to its partisan- 
ship. 

From some 25 years experience in Amer- 
ican public affairs, it is my candid judgment 
that the chief bane to free institutions is 
indifference to governmental functions on 
the part of that large and useful class of 
intelligent and busy men of affairs who 
evidently are not patriotic enough to give 
any considerable time and attention to 
political nominations and elections to 
office, and, as a consequence, these im- 
portant matters are left to professional 
politicians and office holders. I submit 
it seriously interferes with the full perform- 
ance of official duties to expect office 
holders exclusively to see that proper 
nominations and subsequent political cam- 
paigns are made. They have a right to 
their share in this responsibility, which 
is no more, however, than that of an equal 
number of other representative citizens. 


§ 


— P 


A Patriotic Service 


If Rotary can inspire more interest upon 
the part of such men of affairs in political 
nominations, without at the same time 
coming under just criticism because of 
personal partisanship, it will be doing a 
service to the country as patriotic as any 
of our boys in khaki can do in Mexico or 
elsewhere. 


We Rotarians are representatives of va- 
rious trades, occupations and professions, 
but let us not become so representative 
that we shall become exalted and certainly 
not so exalted that we shall become ex- 
clusive and hold ourselves aloof from the 
great rank and file of the many whom we 


represent. A member of congress who, 
being in a jam, shouted, when he thought 
his dignity had been sufficiently impaired, 
“Hold on here! Don’t you know I am a 
representative of the people)”’ The crowd's 
pause was only long enough for a member 
of the hoi polloi to retort with another 
shove, ““Well, don’t you know that we are 
the blooming people themselves?”’ 

The greatest thing about Rotary is its 
aim to keep in touch with the people gen- 
erally and to serve their highest interests. 
I am glad it is made up neither of the 
“upper ten” nor of the submerged tenth, 
but all the way between, so as to take a 
fall out of the one whenever necessary and 
to uplift the other whenever possible. The 
Rotarian who is not a mixer is a sorry one, 
and if one of the so-called smart set gets 
in he will soon see and correct his folly 
or else become smart enough to be glad 
to get out again. 


The old idea that patriotism consists of 
noise and platitudes about the flag and 
the deeds of our forefathers is fast becoming 
obsolete. The kind that.is worth while is 
that which prompts every citizen, especially 
every parent, to unite with all other parents 
in bringing up all the children of a com- 
munity for constructive citizenship and a 
worthy service of humanity at large; in- 
stead of encouraging them to strive for 
so-called social rank and distinction, and 
further that which takes an interest in 
the great mass of voters and their families 
and assists them to secure for their public 
servants men capable and willing to foster 
the welfare of the people as a whole. 


What Can Be Done? 


But what can we do, for instance, to 
bring about nominations of better men for 
public office? Go into politics? Now, 
do not all throw up your hands in depre- 
cation. We have enough politicians of 
the prevailing type—men who are after 
pecuniary self aggrandizement. Let us 
inaugurate Rotary politics, and let it mean 
unselfish politics. Let it be non-partisan 
and omni-partisan. Let us encourage any 
party and every party to put up good or 
at least unobjectionable men, who are 
specially qualified for the particular offices 
for which they are nominated. 
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Why cannot the citizens of a ward or 
township meet without an official call by 
any political committee, like the old time 
Town Meetings, and suggest several names 
of acceptable men for each of the various 
offices of that subdivision? Why could not 
representatives be sent from these meet- 
ings, to county suggestion meetings and 
from these to a state suggestion meeting? 

I askt an old political war horse and 
stump speaker why such a plan could not 
be carried out, and he said in amazement, 
“Why, that would get everybody into 
politics!’ I reply, that is exactly what we 
want in a free country, and we want to 
get them in before it is too late to do any 
good. They should get interested in the 
ante-nomination period. If they did, 
office holders would not have to leave their 
official duties so much. 

Ward healers build up their organiza- 
tions, not from the ranks of our most in- 
telligent citizens, but from those who con- 
sider little of the logic of events or the fit- 
ness of men. Why should the great hosts 
of our thinking men sit supinely by and 
turn their latent but potential influence 
over to the less qualified? There is no 
reason for it. There is even no excuse for 
it. It amounts to high moral treason. 


The usual method is for some man to 
announce his candidacy for some office and 
his friends proceed to form an organiza- 
tion by raising sufficient funds to pay hotel 
bills and railroad fare for conferences of 
workers, and such an organization com- 
bines with like ones for other offices until 
an entire slate is made which opposes an- 
other slate similarly constructed, and each 
candidate on a single slate obtains prac- 
tically the same vote, irrespective of fitness 
or character. 

No Radical Change Needed 


If those who do not want office, and the 
bulk of our citizens do not, would organize 
and each be patriotic enough to pay his 
own railroad fare and hotel bills, and with 
deliberation decide who could best serve 
them as public servants on the sole basis 
of fitness just as the employees of large 
private concerns are selected, and then 
the men thus selected pushed as against 
the self-seekers, it would soon become 
popular to await the call of the people 
instead of calling such as will follow one’s 
own personal standard. 

The choice of such an electorate would 
be an-honor indeed rather than points in 





finesse as between contenders for self-made 
public sentiment in their behalf. If this 
idea were pushed to its logical conclusion, 
scramble for office upon the part of an 
aspirant would militate against him as 
much as it would inure to his benefit. 


It may be contended that present polit- 
ical methods cannot be changed so long 
as human nature remains what it is. There 
need be no radical change in human na- 
ture to enable men to be as honest and fair 
in their contests for political ascendency 
as they are in business or in the other 
fields of their activity. And surely if self- 
seeking candidates and the self-constructed 
political machines can be minimized, there 
will be a corresponding decrease in the use 
of such weapons as calumny, threats, bar- 
tering, pledges of patronage and the lavish 
use of money in contests for political 
preferment. 


What Can Rotarians Do? 


But what can Rotarians do? Would it 
really be practical for Rotary to enter 
politics? It has wisely excluded from mem- 
bership appointive and elective officials 
for specified terms, as such officials, in 
order that there shall be no semblance of a 
personal political machine in our organiza- 
tion. But our members as individuals can 
take a hand in politics provided, as here- 
tofore stated, it is done on a purely un- 
selfish basis. Rotary certainly can use 
its far reaching but latent influence in the 
movement to eliminate so-called politics 
altogether from municipal administration 
and to this end should endeavor to estab- 
lish the special training of men for such 
work, as has been suggested by the civil 
service commission of Ohio, or as it is 
done in Germany. The German burgo- 
master is a profession in itself. 


Rotary can awaken in the minds of the 
people a clearer conception of politics; that 
politics is not a mere chase for the spoils, 
or that it is a reflection upon the part of 
self-respecting men to enter the lists for 
office. 

Rotary’s province in this field is to 
promote enlightenment and the awaken- 
ing of the true spirit of patriotism that 
will demand the selection of the very best 
men available for public trusts, and the 
reward for such endeavor is the better- 
ment of government, of the general welfare 
and of human happiness. That reward 


should be ample for any man who believes 
that He Prorits Most Wuo Serves Bzst. 
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SYNOPSES OF ROUND TABLE PROCEEDINGS AT 
CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


The chairman of each of the Round Tables at the Cincinnati convention was requested by THE 
RoraRIAN to prepare or have prepared for publication in the magazine, a summary or synopsis of the meet- 
ing over which he presided. There were eight of these Round Tables: Fellowship; Programs and Enter- 
tainment; Membership; Public Affairs; Club Publications; and Club Secretaries in three divisions—cities 
under 50,000 poe, cities between 50,000 and 150,000 and cities over 150,000. There follow the sum- 
maries of all the Round Tables received in time for publication in this issue of Tae Rorarran.—The Editors. 


Fellowship 
Summarized by MARCUS C. FAGG, Jacksonville Rotary Club 


ITH the room filled to its capacity and every- 

W\ body present enthusiastic and eager to 

discuss the questions of the hour, and with 
a presiding officer (Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee), 
full of ginger, the Round Table on Fellowship did 
not have an idle minute. In fact the meeting ad- 
journed all too soon to please the bunch of live- 
wires present. 

The first paper presented was on the subject, 
“Am I a truly representative representative of my 
whole classification in my own city>” by Rotarian 
Charles F. Stout of Trenton, N. J. Mr. Stout 
urged every man to take a careful inventory of 
himself and see to it that in every way he was 
truly representing his craft or business. 

This subject was further discust by Chairman 
Potter and Rotarian Wm. F. Stahl of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Stahl urged that every club select really 
the leaders in each line, men who had made a success 
of their business by practice of the Golden Rule. 
He asked each man to ask himself the question, 
“Do I represent, or stand in the way of others who 
would really represent that line of business?” He 
also asked that each man ask himself the question, 
‘What kind of a club would our club be if all the 
members were just like I am?” 

The real discussion of the afternoon came when 
the subject of the “‘use and misuse of surnames” 
was opened up by Rotarian Samuel B. Botsford 
Buffalo, N. Y. Botsford said that names did not 
count for much but actions did; that he considered 
the ‘Hello Bill” idea artificial and shallow and un- 
dignified. He urged that Rotary stand for real 
friendships not the use of names only. 


A. R. MacFarlane of Vancouver, B. C., did not 
favor the free use of first names. 


Rotarian Barnum of Minneapolis suggested that 
a real acquaintance should exist before the use of 
first names should be started. 


Up to this point, the conservatives had things all 
their own way but when Professor Jesse Davis of 
Grand Rapids started the argument in favor of the 
use of the first name, the fur began to fly. Bob 
McDowell of Louisville made a ringing speech tell- 
ing of how the whole Sixth District had been drawn 
closer together thru the use of each others’ first 
names. 


Twenty other Rotarians from all sections, in 
enthusiastic two-minute speeches, told of the real 
Rotary spirit being exprest in the use of the first 
name, and cheer after cheer went out from the 
crowd, showing very plainly that the use of the 
Sam and Bill and Bob was almost unanimously 
favored. 

The discussion was closed by Rotarian Botsford 
of Buffalo, who felt that the use of the first name 
should be based on real friendship and not simply 
because it sounded familiar. 


The chances are that most of the fellows present 
will go back to their clubs more appreciative of the 
real meaning of the use of Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and that a freer use of the surname as a basis of 
better acquaintance and friendship will result. 


It was a meeting full of real interest and genuine 
Rotary spirit and no such discussions are ever in 


vain. 





Club Publications 
Summarized by PAUL C. HOWE, Sioux City Rolary Club 


O Club in Rotary should try to get along with- 

| \ out a club publication of some kind—just 

what kind is up to the individual clubs whose 

local needs and tastes cannot be controlled by any 
central agency. 

These were some of the conclusions reached by 
the Rotary Editors assembled in the Round Table 
on Club Publications, Tuesday afternoon. 

While a uniform style of publication was recom- 
mended at the Round Table at the San Francisco 
Convention there did not seem to have been much 
development along that line during the year. Ap- 


parently none of the older publications had changed 
their form to comply with this suggestion, while 
the new publications which have entered into ex- 
istence during the year are of various shapes and ~ 
sizes. 

It seemed to be the sentiment of a maga of 
those present that the distinct individuality which 
marks a good many of the Rotary local publica- 
tions is not only natural but desirable. 

In opening the session, the chairman, R. Clar- 
ence Jones, of San Antonio, advised the speakers 
to make their talks snappy and set a limit of five 
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minutes on the addresses of those who had been 
invited to lead the discussions of the topics outlined 
and three minutes on the remarks following them. 

Kendall Weisiger of Atlanta was called upon to 
tell ‘What is the particular value of the publica- 
tions and who shall edit them.” He declared that 
a publication of some sort was absolutely indis- 
pensable to the successful conduct of the affairs of 
every club, showing how helpful they are in various 
ways. In the discussion that ensued it appeared 
that in the majority of clubs, the secretary serves al- 
so as editor, being in the closest touch with the 
club activities and therefore nearest to the sources 
of news. 

Arthur Woodward of New York, vice chairman 
of the Round Table, whose scintillating Spokes is 
enjoyed all around the circuit, talked entertainingly 
on what he considered the outstanding features of 
his publication. He conceded that its form was 
not adapted to clubs issuing weekly publications not 
containing a Roster of members and submitted for 
the consideration of his fellow editors a “dummy” 
of what he thought most adaptable to a majority 
of clubs. It was a four-page sheet, nine by eleven, 
of which the first page carried the announcement 
of the next meeting, and a Rotary uplift article; 
the second page was devoted to editorial and Inter- 
national Rotary news; the third to the happenings 
of the club; and the fourth to a write-up of some 
member or the gossip of individual members. Mr. 
Woodward exprest a willingness to write a series 
of uplift articles to be syndicated to the various 
club publications at a nominal figure providing 
there was demand for them, and 

Paul C. Howe, formerly editor of The Sioux City 
Rotary Punch, who acted as secretary of the Round 
Table, in talking to the topic ‘General suggestions 
which may tend to improve the quality, interest 
and force of the publication,” urged editors not to 
“editorialize’”’ their readers too heavily. Too much 


preaching, he thought, tended to rob the publica- 
tion of its influence. On account of the varied 
membership in Rotary and the wide divergence of 
interests, Mr. Howe exprest the opinion that the 
editor of a Rotary Club publication should, like a 
“regular” newspaper or magazine editor, aim to 
run a variety of matter in the effort to hold the at- 
tention of his readers. He should attempt to keep 
his paper from being either top heavy with ‘“up- 
lift” or bromidic with a too constant flippancy. 

There was some discussjon as to whether adver- 
tising space should be sold. Depew of Des Moines 
and Weedon of Syracuse opposed this practice, de- 
claring that all the members of a.club ought to 
share equally in the cost of getting Sut its publica- 
tion. However, a majority of those present indi- 
cated their belief that it was entirely proper to sell 
advertising space in a club publication and that 
those merchants who buy it get their money’s 
worth. 

Guy Keene, of San Diego, instigator of The Ro- 
lator, criticised the. printing of some of the publica- 
tions, calling attention, and properly so, to the 
fact that some Rotary printers are not as efficient 
as they might be. 

Koontz of Kansas City, Mo., W. M. Robinson of 
Harrisburg, J. C. Corbett of Pittsburgh, B. K. 
Elliott of Pittsburgh, John Wood of Roanoke and 
Paul Scholz of San Antonio made brief talks. 


In view of the fact that many of the secretaries 
were attending the secretaries’ Round Table the 
attendance at the Round Table on Club Publica- 
tions was small until the secretaries’ Round Tables 
had adjourned. This prompted the adoption of a 
resolution, introduced by Henry Hoskins, the new 
secretary and Punch editor at Sioux City, asking 
the “powers that be” not to schedule the Secretaries’ 
and Club Publications Round Tables simulta- 
neously hereafter. 





Secretaries, Cities Under 50,000 
Summarized by J. D. MCCARTNEY, Rome Rotary Club 


work were discust at the Round Table of 

secretaries from clubs in cities of less than 
50,000 population, held Tuesday afternoon. More 
than a score of secretaries from all parts of the 
country were present. C. H. Woodward, secretary 
of the Council Bluffs, Ia., club, presided and J. D. 
McCartney, former secretary of the Rome, Ga., 
club, was vice chairman and acting secretary. 

The Round Table was consolidated with the 
Round Table on club publications, scheduled for 
the same time, owing to the small attendance at 
the latter and the fact that many secretaries are 
also editors of their club papers.. The joint round 
table adopted a resolution requesting that at fu- 
ture conventions the publication and _ secretarial 
Round Tables be arranged so-as not to conflict. 

The first topic discust was that of response to 
requests for rosters from Rotarians and from non- 
Rotarians. It was the experience of secretaries that 
these requests were so numerous as to be annoy- 
ing. The concensus of opinion was that rosters 
should be sent only to club members, to secretaries 
of other clubs, and to International Headquarters; 


uf ie interesting problems of secretarial 





that requests from Rotarians should be referred to 
the secretary of their home clubs; that requests 
from non-Rotarians should be courteously declined; 
and that wherever possible the merits of THE 
RoraRiAN as a medium of publicity should be im- 

rest upon those requesting rosters. It was agreed, 

owever, that departure from the rules above set 
forth might properly be made by secretaries at 
their discretion. 

Discussion of a standardized system of book- 
keeping for all the clubs was led by Secretary Harry 
Edwards of Corpus Christi. He exhibited the sys- 
tem in use at his club and other secretaries did the 
same. It was the sentiment that a standardized 
system was impracticable, owing to varying local 
conditions. It was suggested, however, that secre- 
taries in difficulty or in doubt should communicate 
with International Headquarters and obtain forms 
and systems that had given satisfaction. 

Rotarian McCartney, of the Rome Club, dis- 
cussing the question as to whether financial mat- 
ters and the collection of dues should be handled 
by the secretary, took the ground that a division 
of duties and responsibilities with a treasurer was 
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the best method, particularly for small clubs where 
the secretary workt without monetary compensa- 
tion. Other secretaries felt that all business affairs 
should be handled from the one office. Reports 
showed that the practice varied in different clubs 
and here again it was agreed that no legislation 
should be recommended, but the settlement of 
such matters left to the local clubs. 

Other topics programed for discussion were omit- 
ted because of the division of time with the publi- 
cation Round Table. 

The secretaries found such an abundance of top- 


ics of mutual interest that there was difficulty in 
confining speakers to the question at issue and it 
was the hope of many that at future conventions 
more time might be allotted for the discussion of 
practical topics of daily work. 

The secretaries were delighted with the words 
of encouragement and praise from Secretary Perry, 
to the men “on the firing line,’”’ whom he declared 
were the real backbone of Rotary, even tho they 
were new in the work, and they asserted that in 
future they would more than ever rely upon Inter- 
national headquarters for advice and assistance. 





Secretaries, Cities from 50,000 to 150,000 
Summarized by GEORGE S. BLANCHARD, Dayton Rotary Club 


50,000 to 150,000 population was called to 

order at 3:30 p. m., Tuesday, delegates being 
present from Mobile, Terre Haute, Utica, Spring- 
field, Mass., St. Joseph, Mo., Little Rock, Allen- 
town, Grand Rapids, Mich., Akron, Muskegon, 
Wilkes-Barre, Dallas, Joliet, Portland, Me., Sa- 
vannah, Fort Worth, Quincy, Minneapolis, Nor- 
folk, Harrisburg, Haverhill, Nashville, San Antonio, 
Knoxville, Tacoma, South Bend, Chattanooga, 
Dayton. 

The discussion opened on the subject of ‘““Weekly 
Publications” which was participated in by a large 
number. There seemed to be a great variation 
in the method of getting out weekly notices, some 
believing that there should be no advertising, others 

ermitting one member to get out the notice on 
is own stationery and pay the expense of same. 
The majority, however, seemed to favor the plan 
of a weekly publication with limited advertising. 

The next subject was “rosters.”” After consid- 
erable discussion it appeared that the clubs were 
about divided evenly as to the value of photo- 
graphs in rosters. A resolution was passed that it 
be the sense of the meéting that it is desirable to 
send rosters only to club secretaries, and in in- 
stances where private concerns, whether Rotarians 
or not, desire rosters, that the matter be referred 
to the secretary of the club in the city in which 
the party inquiring is located, this secretary to be 
the judge of the advisability of placing the roster 
in the hands of the inquiring party. As in weekly 
publications, so in rosters there seemed to be 
a great divergence of opinion from the very simplest 
forms of lists of members to a leather bound, em- 
bossed roster costing $12.00 per copy. President 
Albert suggested the value of the rosters to the 
wives of Rotarians, stating that his wife carried 
a roster constantly in her shopping expeditions. 


Ts Secretaries’ Round Table of cities from 


The next subject taken up was “how to report 
attendance” and many ingenious methods were de- 
scribed, notably one in which each member as he 
entered received a peg from the attendant at the 
door and just inside the door he placed the peg 
in the hole opposite his name on a board contain- 
ing the names of all members. The most popular 
method seemed to be a card, or printed slip, which 
the member signed and left at the plate, same 
being collected later. Others had registers at the 
door for each member to sign upon entering. This 
seemed to be too cumbersome for large clubs. Still 
others used the roll book and called the names. 


The next subject taken up was a very important 
one, that of “getting the membership out.” One 
secretary told of his method of different colored 
cards enclosed with the weekly notice to absent 
members, apprizing them of the proximity of their 
fourth and final permitted absence. The writer 
described a very effective method which was used 
in the Dayton Club, namely, an attendance contest 
covering ten weeks, the two captains being appoint- 
ed by the President. These captains appointed 
their own lieutenants. The prize was a dinner 
given by the losers to the winners. Another club 
had a method of selecting quite a large committee 
of men making them responsible for a meeting, 
then the next week another group of men would 
be responsible. This resulted in competition and 
much interest, the members attending to see what 
each group of men would be able to produce. 


International Secretary Perry addrest the meet- 
ing on the subject of “Round Tables” in his char- 
acteristic modest manner. He was greeted with 
applause and a vote of thanks for his very effective 
assistance in all matters pertaining to club affairs 
was passed unanimously. 


Secretaries, Cities Over 150,000 
Summarized by PHILIP R. KELLAR, Managing Editor 


ODFREY MORGAN of Buffalo, chairman; 

James O. Corbett of Pittsburgh, vice-chair- 

man; Herbert C. Warden of Los Angeles, 
ecretary. 


The question of Club rosters was freely discust. 
Some favored the illustrated roster, some the loose 
leaf form and others an unillustrated printed list of 
members issued frequently. Following the discus- 
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sion, a motion was adopted requesting the Inter- 
national Association to refer to a special committee 
with instructions to report at the next International 
Convention the matter of the form and context 
of club rosters. President Albert, who was in 
attendance during part of the meeting, made a 
short talk. 

The meeting then took up the question of who 
should be furnisht with copies of the club roster. 
There was some support for the proposition that, 
aside from the membership of the club, the secretary 
should furnish a roster only to secretaries of other 
clubs requesting it. Some thought that it would 
be a matter of courtesy to supply the secretaries 
of all clubs with copies of the roster without wait- 
ing for requests for the same. There was a strong 
feeling manifested against supplying copies of 
rosters to anyone outside of the club’s members 
and secretaries of other clubs. After considerable 
discussion, a motion was adopted to lay the matter 
upon the table until such time as Rotary has a 
standard roster. 

After very little discussion of the question ‘Is 
an International Uniform Classification Practical?” 
the following motion was adopted: “That it is 
the sense of this meeting that it is practical and de- 
sirable for the Internationa] Association to provide 
an international list of classifications as an aid and 
a suggestion to every club, but not as mandatory 
regulations.” 

The question of “overlapping of classifications” 
was discust at some length and the discussion closed 
with the adoption of the following motion: ‘That 
we express it as the sense of this meeting that it is 
not in keeping with Rotary ethics to bar some 
membership classifications which overlap, providing 
the majority clause is practically adhered to.” 

International Secretary Perry made a short talk 
thanking the secretaries for their cooperation and 
calling attention to the aid which club secre- 
taries can render the International Association by 
making their semi-annual reports promptly and also 
urging the wisdom of the adoption by every club 
of a fiscal year or semi-annual periods ending 30 
days in advance of the same period with the Inter- 
national Association. 


The following motion was adopted with reference 
to a uniform or standardized system of keeping 
accounts: ‘That it is the sense of this meeting that 
it is not practicable to attempt to secure uniformity 
of accounts in existing clubs, but that it is very 
desirable and advisable to have the International 
Headquarters prepare and submit to new clubs a 
standard system of accounts, as a suggestion only.” 


The subject of identification cards for Rotarians 
brought forth an interesting discussion. Some of 
the club secretaries favored the issuance of member- 
ship or identification cards by the local club and 
some were in favor of the International Headquar- 
ters identification card. At the close of the dis- 
cussion, a motion was adopted approving the 
identification card now issued by the International 
secretary. 

The meeting did not take the position that each 
club should use the International card. One of the 
objections offered was that when a man’s member- 
ship ceases it is likely to be some time before the 
International secretary is made aware of this fact 
so that his records can be corrected. A motion 
touching on this matter was past to the effect that 
the secretaries of other clubs in the Association 
shall be notified by the secretary of a club in which 
a man’s membership has been severed. 


The matter of courtesy in handling the corre- 
spondence of the club elicited an interesting dis- 
cussion in which it was frequently stated that club 
secretaries are often asked to perform a great many 
duties that are not properly in the scope of their 
official work and that frequently Rotarians and 
sometimes other secretaries are guilty of asking 
them to assume an extra burden. A motion was 
adopted authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a resolution for submission to the 
convention and this resolution subsequently was 
prepared, submitted and adopted by the conven- 
tion. 

A resolution was past expressing the approval 
of the secretaries of the Exhibit of Secretarial Work 
at the Cincinnati Convention and recommending 
that the Exhibit be held at the next convention 
but that it be classified by subject matter rather 
than by clubs. 





Public Affairs 
Summarized by the Editorial Staff 


was one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive meetings of the convention. H. A. 
Bauman of Akron presided as chairman, with Fred 
Northey of Waterloo as secretary. There was an 
extended discussion of the question of the part 
which Rotary Clubs and Rotarians as individuals 
should take in public questions in their respective 
cities. A synopsis of this discussion would fail to do 
justice to the remarks of the various speakers, which 
are printed in full in the book of complete proceed- 
ings of the convention. 
The meeting closed with the adoption of a reso- 


i ie Round Table on Public Affairs Problems 





lution offered by W. D. Nesbitt of Birmingham, 
Ala., to the effect that ‘It is the sense of this con- 
ference that Rotary Clubs should, as clubs, enter 
into the study of all civic matters that are of inter- 
est to their communities; that their actions on those 
matters should be confined as far as possible, to 
individual effort, directed by the knowledge which 
they have secured.” 

This resolution was to be referred to the convyen- 
tion committee on Resolutions as a recommenda- 
tion from the Round Table. The resolution was 
subsequently adopted by the convention upon the 
recommendation of the Resolutions committee. 


eo 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS OF TRADE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SECTIONS 





_Additional reports, to those publisht in the September issue of Tue Roranrian, of the 
sectional meetings at the International Rotary Convention in Cincinnati, compiled from the 


Automobile Accessories. Chairman, G. M. 
MacWilliams of Toronto; secretary, A. R. Redburn 
of New York City. These officers were reelected 
for the ensuing year. A resolution was adopted 
effecting a permanent organization of the section 
and authorizing the secretary to send a letter to 
each member of the classification in Rotary and 
assessing each member $1.00 to defray the expenses 
of the section. There was an interesting discussion 
of a number of topics relative to automobile ac- 
cessory manufacture and trade. 


Building and Loan Associations. Charles H. 
Brown of Columbus, chairman. Brown was re- 
elected for the ensuing year and F. M. Cooke of 
Akron was elected secretary. Brown was the only 
one present and in his report he recommends that 
officials of other states than Ohio communicate with 
the Building and Loan Associations Department of 
the state of Ohio for information to enable them 
to amend their state laws to conform to the Ohio 
state laws relative to building and loan associations. 
Letters were sent to each Rotarian of the classifi- 
cation, and a number of replies were received ex- 
pressing the writers’ regrets that they could not be 
present. 

Crockery and Glassware. Andrew K. Jacks of 
Allentown, chairman. Jacks was reelected for the 
ensuing year and William H. Kite was elected sec- 
retary. The permanent organization was effected 
with the hope that a larger attendance may be 
workt up for the next convention. 


Dry Goods and Women’s Clothing. There 
was a good attendance and an interesting meeting 
at which the following topics were discust: Import 
and Future of Trade Section Work in Rotary, by 
E. A. Silverstein of Duluth; Truthful Advertising, 
by H. A. Eiband of Galveston; Trade Abuses, by 
E. A. Schumaker of Chattanooga; Plan for Perma- 
nent Organization for Exchange of Ideas, by E. P. 
Buckeridge of Fort Worth. 


Laundrymen. John F. Heidenreich of Albany, 
chairman. W. T. Ayres of Toledo was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. There was a good 
attendance and an interesting general discussion 
was had with reference to national advertising. 
The plant of the American Laundry Machinery 
Co. was inspected and the section members were 
guests at luncheon of Frank Gofton at the plant 
of the Model Laundry. 


Paper. The section was permanently organized 
and Chairman B. A. Franklin of Springfield, Mass., 
was elected secretary for the coming year. A code 
of ethics for the paper section was adopted and will 
be distributed among all paper trade members of 
Rotary. The secretary has undertaken, until the 
next convention, to write to all members of the 
section upon request, first to secure information 
for an inquiring member regarding quantity, quality 
or price of a certain paper; to assist in the settlement 
of difficulties or disputes of members; to bring be- 
fore the members the possibilities of markets; to 
render any assistance or to ask the other members 
in this:section to_render any service that can_be 


reports of the chairmen of the various sections, made to International Headquarters. 


reasonably asked; to notify the members quarterly 
of the existence of the section so that its value may 
be tried out. 

Photographers—Portrait. A permanent or- 
ganization of this section was formed, with G. L. 
Hostetler of Des Moines as chairman and Alver G. 
Townsend of Lincoln as secretary and treasurer. 

Physicians—Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. J. 
A. Donovan of Butte was chairman. A very inter- 
esting meeting, which was largely attended, resulted 
in the adoption of the following recommendations: 
that all regular physicians and surgeons be classified 
under the general heading ‘Physicians, Regular 
(R)” and then sub-classified in specialists’ groups 
according to their specialties; that all regular physi- 
cians’ meetings be under the control of one general 
chairman, with a sub-chairman or secretary for each 
special section and that this general chairman be 
selected in rotation each year from a different sec- 
tion; that the code of ethics of the American Medical 
Association shall be the code by which the actions 
of the Rotary members are to be guided. 


Physicians and Surgeons—Osteopaths. M. 
E. Clark of Indianapolis was chairman and E. R. 
Booth of Cincinnati, secretary; both were reelected. 
A proposed code of ethics for the Rotary osteopaths 
was discust and referred to a committee, to beform- 
ulated and presented to all osteopathic Rotarians 
for ratification as soon as possible. Among the 
topics discust were: Method of increasing the num- 
ber of osteopathic Rotarians; the possibility of 
conflict in memberships. : 

Physicians—Specialists. M.H. Mack of Chi- 
cago was chairman and Samuel G. Higgins, secre- 
tary. The motion was carried that all sections of 
the medical physicians be combined under the name 
of Physicians’ Section. M. H. Mack and C. W. 
Hawley of Chicago were appointed a committee to 
compile a Rotary directory of all physicians in Ro- 
tary. The code of ethics of the American Medical 
Association was approved as the code of ethics for 
the physicians’ section in Rotary. 

Printers. F. G. Sellers of Cincinnati was chair- 
man and C. B. Fowler of Easton, secretary. There 
was an attendance of 16 and a very interesting meet- 
ing was held. J.J. Miller of Chicago spoke on spe- 
cializing; Harry S. Stuff of Los Angeles, on direct 
advertising. There was a general discussion of 
problems of the printing trade, participated in by 
all of them. 

Publishers. Luther A. Brewer of Cedar Rapids 
was chairman. It was decided that while formal 
apers at section meetings might be a benefit, in- 
se talks from each member were much better. 
It was recommended that at future conventions, 
the publishers’ section might be consolidated with 
the newspaper section or that a thoro definition 
be made of what is meant by the word, “‘publisher’’; 
that most publishers are also printers and that these 
two sections might be amalgamated, at least on the 
convention program. 
Public Schools. 
kee was chairman. 


Milton C. Potter of Milwau- 
*There were 24 in attendance. 
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Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year and Claud D. Jones of 
Phoenix, secretary. Several very interesting papers 
were read and the meeting closed at 5 o’clock after 
unanimously approving a motion that the ad- 
dresses be sent to every public school Rotarian in 
the United States. 

Railroads—Freight Department. There was 
no formal meeting... W. E. Chambers of Louisville 
was chosen chairman for the ensuing year. 

Real Estate and Land Companies. J. Bruce 
Davis of Lexington was chairman and C. L. Wildner 
of Superior, secretary. Wildner was reelected and 
D. P. Cook of Columbus, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man. A resolution was adopted urging that at fu- 
ture sectional meetings the luncheons be arranged 
so that the whole time can be devoted to the section 
meeting and that no other program be arranged for 
the luncheon. 

Restaurants. John W. Welch of Omaha, chair- 
man. The meeting was so interesting that after 
a four hours’ session it was adjourned until luncheon 
time the following day. Chairman Welch reports: 
‘Realizing the urgent necessity of the various gov- 
ernments in the mobilization of troops, the section 
decided to volunteer their services to their respec- 
tive governments. They viewed with concern and 
amazement the lack of efficiency in providing food 
and drink for troops mobilized for service. This 
unpreparedness is attributable to the fact that 
heretofore circumstances have not made it necessary 
for the various commissary departments to handle 
just such problems. 

“The problems showed three phases: 
tions which arise out of physical equipment. 
Purchases of food supplies. 3. Preparation of menus 
based on diatetic values and appropriate to the 
climate, living conditions, etc. There is not a day 
that these problems do not come under the observ- 
ance of restaurateurs. Moved solely by patriotic 
motives, the sections desire to volunteer for sery- 
ice to the respective governments represented in 
our International Rotary Association as counselors 
on all questions affecting the food supply distribu- 
tion and arrangements for the soldiers. 

“The meeting endorst the movement to establish 
schools for training hotel and restaurant employes. 

“As Rotarians, they approved and urged the 
furtherance of the Pure Food Laws and inspection 
of buildings where food is held or manufactured 
and the inspection of employes at least once in 
every three months. No laws have yet been devised 
which meet our standards on sanitation, prevention 
of substitution and of health preservation. We 
believe that the present laws are only stepping 
stones to something better.” 

Seeds. A. S. Brent of Lexington was chairman 
and R. P. Dawson of Indianapolis, secretary. Brent 
was reelected chairman pj A. J. Shoemaker of 
Cincinnati was elected secretary. It was recom- 
mended that an exchange of information be made 
between all Rotary seed men, on request. A reso- 
lution was adopted providing that it was the sense 
of the seed trade section that the best interests of 
the trade would be served by the passage of a rea- 
sonable Federal Seed Law relative to purity of seed. 
A recommendation also was adopted urging the 
seed trade, both inside and outside of Rotary, to 
adhere strictly to truthful advertising. 

Stationery. F.D. Waterman, New York City, 


1. Ques- 
re 


chairman; J. F. Battaile of Lexington, secretary. 
Harry Porter of Lincoln was elected chairman for 


the ensuing year and Henry H. Marshall of Halifax 
was elected secretary. Thru the educational com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, the offer was received of the basic plan for 
local advertising for retail stationery stores and 
kindred lines. It was recommended that this 
offer be accepted. Rotarian John F. Smith of Oak- 
land, Calif., was appointed a committee to prepare 
a code of practices for the stationery members of 
Rotary and to report later. A. G. Carlson of Mo- 
line was requested to prepare a report for next 
year’s sectional meeting on “How a stationer, in 
a town under 100,000, can meet the department 
store competition”; Joseph F. Lowe of Boston was 
instructed to prepare a paper on the same subject, 
for towns of over 100,000. A motion was past that 
at future Rotary conventions, one section meeting 
be made up of members of the classifications of 
stationery, fountain pens, book sellers, school sup- 
plies and office supplies. 

Stock and Bond Brokers. It was decided to 
request the International secretary to keep all 
brokers informed regarding the different broker 
members. A resolution was adopted that it would 
he better for brokers wishing to purchase a certain 
stock in other cities to communicate with the Ro- 
tary brokers of those cities rather than by circular- 
izing or writing to each stockholder. 


Tailoring—Men’s. Claude V. Beeman of St. 
Louis was chairman and Albert H. McKay of Ma- 
con, secretary. Murray Ramsey of Springfield, 
Ohio, was elected chairman and McKay was re- 
elected secretary and a permanent organization was 
formed. A recommendation was made that all 
classifications in Rotary promote and support 
“dress-up campaigns’; that all classifications lend 
their support and influence to the establishment and 
maintenance of governmental vocational schools. 


Telephone. James T. Danieis of Columbus, 
Ohio, was chairman. Forty men, out of a total of 
160 holding a telephone classification in Rotary, were 
present at this meeting. Thirty-six of the 40 were 
in attendance from 1:15 to 8:00 p. m. “which ob- 
viously shows the interest shown in this section” 
reports Chairman Daniels, who also recommends 
that the International Association, thru its secre- 
tary, extend a vote of thanks to the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. for their entertain- 
ment of Rotary telephone men. “A delightful lunch 
was served on the roof garden of their main exchange 
building,” reports the chairman; “music was fur- 
nisht in the auditorium; automobiles were furnisht 
to transport us from branch exchanges and to the 
Operators’ Home, 14 miles in the country, where 
a delightful chicken dinner was served.” 


Telegraph. W. C. Carswell of Topeka, was 
chairman and A. A. Brown, Columbus, Ohio, secre- 
tary. Carswell was reelected chairman. Chairman 
Carswell reports that the section meeting was a great 
success and that the meeting in Atlanta will be 
even greater because of the interest already aroused. 
There were 28 present. A standard of practice for 
the telegraph men was adopted after considerable 
study and discussion. It was as follows: 


Code of Ethics for Telegraph Members 


A telegraph member of Rotary should apply to 
his vocation those great principles of our association 
which find their ultimate summary in the motto: 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” And should 
remember that he owes a double duty: 


1. To his employer, 
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2. To the public; but while these duties are 
different, they in reality never conflict. 

He should therefore carefully consider: 

1. Character, 

2. Efficiency, 

3. Standards, 

4. Diligence, 

5. Service—(a) 
public. 

Service to his employer requires the telegraph 
member of Rotary: 

1. To value and hold personal character essen- 
tial to ideal service; 


To his employer, (b) to the 


2. To enlarge his field of usefulness by study, 
growth in knowledge and influence, and endeavor 
by devotion to service to so conduct himself as 
not to detract from the dignity and honor of a voca- 
tion so constantly in the public mind; 


3. To realize that public demand is for service, 
that he is essentially a part of society, to use his 
best efforts to increase efficiency and to so discharge 
his duties that others may find it wise and profitable 
to emulate him; 

1. To recognize that service is the basis of all 
business, that the commercial telegraph is a public 
utility, that rules, regulations and service standards 
contribute to higher efficiency, to all of which he 
should give cheerful obedience. 


5. Service should hold the highest place in his 
mind, be the guiding spirit of his activities, and by 
so doing attest his faith in the fundamental principle 
of Rotary that “‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.” 

Service to the public requires him: 

1. To hold the telegraph an important factor 
in the field of human endeavor, worthy of respect 
and confidence, and affording its representatives a 
distinct opportunity to serve society; 

2. To be familiar with and observe all laws and 
ordinances which apply to regulation of public serv- 
ice facilities, and cooperate with officials in enforcing 
them; 

3. To practice kindness and courtesy, guided 
by practical knowledge of its value, and _ strive 
patiently and persistently to gain favor and confi- 
dence in the public mind; 

1. To appreciate the value of personal friends, 
that any advantage gained thru friendship is ethical 
and proper, and that abuse of the confidence of 


friendship is contrary to the spirit of the golden 
rule; 

5. To consider no personal success legitimate 
or ethical which is secured by taking unfair advan- 
tage of opportunities that are denied others or take 
advantage of opportunities to gain material success 
that others will not take because of methods em- 
ployed; 

6. To require him not to participate in, or use 
any form of advertisement that will reflect on others 
engaged in the telegraph business, nor be guilty 
of that which will in any manner discredit the stand- 
ing of another public service utility; 

7. To constantly make application of the Golden 
Rule, believing that the power to serve is best made 
possible when an equal opportunity is accorded 
to all men. 

“All things whatsoever ye would that 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 


Trunks, Bags and Leather Goods. Robert 
Mueller of Austin was chairman and J. M. Rule of 
Knoxville, secretary. J. D. Rosenberger of Bir- 
mingham was elected chairman for the ensuing 
year and Rule was reelected secretary. Chairman 
Mueller reports: ‘‘We had a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing. We were all of the opinion that these trade 
sectional meetings should be made a permanent 
feature of the International Convention.” The 
question of a code of ethics or standards of practice 
for the trade was discust and C. B. Barnum of 
Minneapolis was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee with authority to select his other members to 
prepare such a code and report it back to the newly 
elected chairman of the section, Rotarian Rosen- 
berger. 

Tobacco. Ernest Berger, Tampa, was chairman 
and Rawlins D. Best of Cincinnati, secretary. E. 
J. Schaefer of Dayton was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year and Best was reelected secretary. A 
code of practice for the section was adopted which 
carries into the conduct of the cigar, cigarette and 
tobacco manufacturing trade the lofty ideals of the 
Rotary code of ethics. A recommendation was made 
that tobacco classification be as follows: Cigar and 
Tobacco Manufacturers; Cigarette and Tobacco 
Manufacturers. 

Wall Paper. Tom B. Duncan of Louisville was 
chairman. An interesting meeting was held which 
was entirely informal. Among the matters discust 
were ethical standards and questions pertaining to 
the technical part of the wall paper trade. A rec- 
ommendation was made that the meeting place be 
given to the chairman earlier, as 6 of the wall paper 
delegates could not locate the section until too late. 


men 





LOOKING AHEAD IN ROTARY SECTIONAL WORK 


The coming year holds the promise of still greater progress in the work of the trade and 
professional sections in Rotary. The meetings at Cincinnati generally were most successful 
and markt a big step forward in this phase of Rotary activity. 
ards of practice; many others considered such action. 
were the best in Rotary’s history and suggested further improvements for the next convention. 
In the meantime International Headquarters will be able to render more efficient cooperation 
with the officers of the various sections than in the past. The members of the different sections 
can be brought into more closely knit organizations; they can be helped to become better ac- 
quainted with one another; some sections at Cincinnati decided to issue printed rosters of their 
members and this work can be done by all sections; plans for the consideration of standards 
of practice can be made by those sections which have adopted none. Every Rotarian expect- 
ing to attend the Atlanta convention the week of June 17, 1917, should plan to let nothing 
interfere with attendance at his section meeting. 


Some sections adopted stand- 
The arrangements for the meetings 
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D. C. Howland, Secretary of the Rotary Club 
of Calgary, has enlisted in the Canadian army for 
services in the European war. In a letter asking to 
be relieved from his duties as a member of the Inter- 
national committee on Classifications and Sections, 
Rotarian Howland wrote: “It is with much regret 
that I have to do this, but my duty seems so obvious 
in these times that I feel that for a time at least 
I must sever all connections and answer the call. 
Until such time as I am able to be again actively 
associated with a Rotary Club I shall watch with 
much interest the development of Rotary.” 

» ~ ~ 


Rotarian J. W. Giesburg, president of the 
Rotary Club of Kansas City, Kansas, was elected 
president of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion at the 37tb convention held in his home city 
recently. 

* * * 

Rotarian F. M. Shelton of Canton, principal 
of the Canton High School, has moved to Elyria, 
Ohio, to take the superintendency of the Elyria 
schools. The Canton Rotarians gave Professor 
Shelton and his wife a farewell party at the High 
School, where an impromptu “last day of school” 
was staged, the entertainment committee having 
secured the school nicknames of everybody and ar- 
ranging the “stunt” as a surprise. 

» ~ * 


Rotarian C. Nicholas Reinhardt of New York 
City has embarked upon a long journey to the Klon- 
dike and Russian Siberia. 

* * * 

District Governor Albert E. Hutchings of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been named by the mayor 
as one of a committee of 13 freeholders to revise 
the city charter for submission to the voters, in 
accordance with pre-election promises. The most 
important features will be a simplified form of city 
government of two houses, each to consist of five 
members. The ten aldermen will be the executive 
heads of the several departments. “Hutch” says 
the “job will mean six months of the hardest kind 


of work.” 
* ~ * 


Rotarian Jack Gordon, Jr., of Cedar Rapids 
has been given the title of “Real Missionary of 
Rotary Wherever He Goes,” by John Knutson, 
governor of District No. 10. Gordon has been 
instrumental in the organization of four or five new 
Rotary clubs in the district and promised to add 
another before the Cincinnati convention. 

. ~ 7 


Two San Diego Rotarians have been honored 
by other organizations. Thomas J. Brownrigg has 
been elected president of the State Laundrymen’s 
Association, and Alfred D. LaMotte has_ been 
chosen president of the Merchants’ Association of 
San Diego to succeed Rotarian John Gillons. 

* * ~ 


Rotarian R. M. McClure of Morris, IIl., 
chairman of the editorial division of the Newspaper 


Section at the Cincinnati convention, former man- 
aging editor of The Morris Herald, has resigned 
his position as commercial secretary of the Morris 
Commercial Club and Grundy County Cooperative 
Association to become secretary-manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Adrian, Michigan. 

* a * 

‘Secretary F. R. O’Shaughnessy of the Bir- 
mingham, England, Rotary Club has returned from 
his honeymoon,” says The Birmingham Rotaria, 
“eager to prove that the doctrine that no man can 
serve two masters is unsound. Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy spent a happy time in the Lake 
District.” 

* * ” 

Major W. H. Banks has been presented with 
a silver service by the Huntington (W. Va.) Rotary 
Club “in appreciation of efficient service and with 
the personal esteem of its members.’”” Former 
International Vice-President Cornell, who happened 
to be in town, delivered the presentation speech. 
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Two Rotarians adrifi in a city without a Rotary 
Club. Allen D. Albert (left), President I. A. of 
R. C., and James R. Kinsloe, Executive secretary 
Chamber of Commerce of Charlotte, N. C., snapped 
when Albert visited Charlotte recently. Kinsloe is 
an honorary member and former president of the 
Rotary Club of Harrisburg and is now located in 
La Crosse, Wis., as secretary of the Chamber of 


Commerce. 
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Rotarian Herbert M. Temple of St. Paul, and 
Mrs. Temple, with their son, Harry, were in a motor 
accident recently and narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury. Their electric coupe was struck by a street 
car and wrecked. Mrs. Temple was severely 
bruised, and Herbert’s head and face were cut by 
flying pieces of glass. Their son escaped injury. 
Rotarian Temple was chairman of the International 
committee on Public Affairs for 1915-1916. 


ec 2 <4 


Rotarian Arthur D. Bacon of Harrisburg is 
wearing a handsome gold watch, which was the 
gift of the members of his Club as a token of their 
appreciation of his services as president during the 
Club year just ended. 

* * + 

Rotarian Ned S. Hastings, a director of the 
Indianapolis Rotary Club, and manager of Keith’s 
theater, has been transferred to a similar position 
at Cincinnati. This is a promotion that Rotarian 
Hastings well deserved, say his Indianapolis friends 
who add that he is a good Rotarian and a conserva- 
tive but enthusiastic booster. 

* * + 


Rotarian William T. Read, former vice- 
president of the Camden Rotary Club and Edward 
1. Edwards, treasurer of the Jersey City Rotary 
Club, have their business offices adjoining each 
other in the State House at Trenton. Read is 
treasurer of the State of New Jersey and Edwards 
is state comptroller 

* * 

Three members of the Rotary Club of Allen- 
town have been honored recently by election to 
high offices in other organizations. Carson W. Mas- 
ters, treasurer of the Club, was elected vice-presi- 
dent for Pennsylvania, of the Hotel Men’s Mutual 
Benefit Association. KR. W. Wint was elected 
president of the Lehigh Valley Professional Photog- 
raphers Association, Section 7, for the fourth con- 
secutive term. M. A. Reinsmith was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate 


Brokers. 
* a _ 


The new mayor of Shreveport is Rotarian 
John Ford, former president of the Club there. 
* * * 


The Karpen office building in which the 
International headquarters are located on the 10th 
floor, has been selected as the headquarters of the 
democratic national campaign committee for 1916. 
The headquarters are located on the 6th floor. 


* * * 

W.C. Temple, secretary of the Dallas Rotary 
Club, was arrested recently for exceeding the auto- 
mobile speed limit. When he got outside of the 
city limits he thought he could do as he pleased 
until a farmer had him arrested for going too fast. 
The farmer complained that the buzz of Walter’s 
big machine wouldn’t let him sleep at night and he 
had to work hard all day. 

* 


The Rotary Club of Madison had the honor 
of having two members who were candidates for 
governor of Wisconsin at the fall primaries. The 

resent governor, E. L. Phillip, is an honorary mem- 
i. of the Madison Club and a candidate for the 
Republican nomination, while Rotarian Burt Wil- 
liams is an active member and a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination. 

~ * *K 

George E. Hardy, former president of the 

Toledo Rotary Club and later secretary of the 


Portland, Ore., Chamber of Commerce, has become 
business manager of a plant in Portland for the con- 
struction of wood ships. He recently suffered the 
loss of his son who had been ill for several years. 

* * 7 


Daniel H. Bower has passed on as a result 
of an automobile accident. “Bert” Bower as he 
was known among his friends was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Detroit Rotary Club in 1910 and 
for two years served as its secretary. Only a week 
before his death he was one of a party of a dozen 
Detroit Rotarians who entertained Immediate Past 
President Albert at luncheon. 

« * * 


James R. Kinsloe, former member of the 
Rotary Club of Harrisburg, and for some time 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of Char- 
lotte, N. C., has resigned the latter position to be- 
come secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Kinsloe went from Harris- 
burg to Winona, Minn., to serve as secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city and did so well 
that Charlotte summoned him last October. Now 
the Northwest gets him back. 


* * * 


Robert R. Wilson, one of the organizers of 
the Cincinnati Rotary Club and its first president, 
has the additional honor of being the organizer and 
the first president of the recently formed club of 
Clarksburg, W. Va. x 

Herbert P. Coates, manufacturers’ agent 
in Montevideo, Uraguay, S. A., who was in Cin- 
cinnati on a business trip during the Rotary con- 
vention, became very much interested in Rotary 
and made a visit to International Headquarters to 
get additional information and learn what service 
he might do in furthering the extension of Rotary 
in South America. Mr. Coates is a native of York, 
England, but has lived in South America for a great 
many years. He is agent for a number of American 
firms which are represented in Rotary, including 
the National Cash Register Co., Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Studebaker Corporation, Royal T ype- 
writer Co., Waterman Pen Co. etc. Mr. Coates 
is very enthusiastic over the future of South America 
and is convinced that Rotary would be accepted 
by South American business men just as enthu- 
siastically as it has been accepted by business men 
in the United States, Canada and the British Isles 
if it were properly presented to them. Mr. Coates 
was in the railway service 24 years ago when he 
made his first visit to Chicago as a delegate to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church. 
Upon his return to South America, he decided to 
break with the tradition that young men should 
not attempt to be too ambitious but should leave 
the active management of big affairs to their elders. 
So he gave up his railway position and embarked 
in business for himself. 

* * « 

Rotarian ‘“‘Billy’? Morgan, lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Kansas, editor and owner of The Hutchinson 
News, is in Chicago in charge of the publicity 
work for the Hughes campaign in the West. 

* * > 

Rotarian George T. Lock of the Lake Charles, 
La., Club, was killed in an automobile accident en 
route to Galveston to join his family for a vacation. 
The Rotary Club is mourning the loss of one of 
its most popular and efficient members and the city 
is mourning the loss of one of its most progressive 
citizens. 
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Rotarian J. J. Goldman of New York who 
undertook to present each lady visitor to the New 
York Headquarters at the Cincinnati convention 
with a card entitling her to one of his ““Betty Wales 
Ploshkins” extended the privilege to the Rotarians 
present to register for their ladies at home and as a 
result. he has had to send out over 2,000 ploshkins. 
Rotarian Goldman writes that he has divided the 
United States and Canada into eight districts and 
drawn one lady’s name haphazard from each 
district and is presenting the fortunate one in each 
district with a “Betty Wales Dress.” The lucky 
ones are: Mrs. J. W. Davis, Davenport, lowa; Mrs. 
W. D. Hoffman, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. C. 8S. Elliott, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. C. A. Fise cher, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mrs. N. W. Calkins, Pue ‘blo, ( ‘olo.; Mrs. A. R. Red- 
burn, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Frank Higgins, Vic- 
toria, B. C.; Mrs. W. K. Barnes, Akron, Ohio. 

+ * * 

Wesley King of the Salt Lake City Rotary 
Club, vice-president of Halloran-Judge Loan «& 
Trust Co., has been advanced to the rank of major 
in the Utah National Guard and detailed to the 
division staff at Nogales, Ariz., in the capacity 
of judge advocate. Previous to his promotion he 
had served as mobilization camp quartermaster 
with the rank of captain, quartermaster corps. 

*x* * * 

International President Klumph was a guest 
of the Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ont., September 
Ist and the following day visited the Rotarians of 
Toronto. President Klumph doesn’t expect even 
to attempt to emulate Allen Albert’s record as a 
presidential visitor but will visit the various mem- 
ber clubs of the Association when it is possible for 
him to do so. 

7 k * 

Owen Albert, the young son of Immediate 
Past President Allen D. Albert, who has been ill 
in a hospital in South Bend, Ind., is recovering 
slowly. His father wrote under date of the 28 
August: ‘“‘He is on the way to recovery tho not 
yet out of danger. His parents have been deeply 
touched and genuinely helped by the scores of 
Rotary messages that have come to the hospital 
and these loving messages have been supplemented 
by a great abundance of beautiful flowers which 
have given our boy great pleasure. Many hearts 
have shared our worry with us. After all, is there 
any Rotary blessing richer than that?” 

* * * 

Ed Kelsey, popular secretary of the Toledo 
Rotary Club, is back on the job after his serious 
illness. He brought back a fish story to be entered 
in competition with those which Frank Mulholland 
has been telling since his recent trip to Florida. 
Kelsey says that when recuperating at the beach, 
he went out fishing one Monday morning. In his 
own words the rest of the story follows: “Tied to 
a stake, where I fished last Decoration Day, I re- 
membered dropping a minnow pail. At that time 
I cust my bad luck, for the pail was filled with min- 





nows. Monday, over the same spot, I felt a hard 
tug and with difficulty pulled up a large pail which 
[ found was the same I lost last May. On opening 
it I found six large saugers, eight pic ‘kerel and four- 
teen big perch, all grown from the minnows during 
the summer. I got my morning’s cate ‘h in one haul 
-sort of canned fishing, as it were.’ 

* * K 
Rotarian Fred Geiger, Jr.. who will be re- 
membered by those attending the Cincinnati con- 
vention as the leader of the Zanesville Rotary rube 
band, has been elected secretary of the Zanesville 
chamber of commerce. 
* * 
E. Leslie Pidgeon of Winnipeg, third vice- 
preside nt of the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, recently addrest the Montreal Club and 
former District Governor Wells reports that there 

was a 95 per cent attendance. 

+ &€ 
who attended the Cincinnati 
convention will remem- 
ber—many of them at 
least—having met the 
delegate with the Charles 
Evans Hughes brand of 
whiskers, the man who 
lookt so much like the 
Republican candidate 
for president of the 
United States. That 
was John F. Parker, 
president of the Rock- 
ford Club, at that time 
the “baby” Rotary club. 
Only they call him “Fa- 
ther John” in Rockford. 
He was the fellow who 
put the barber shop 
music into the campaign 
of the energetic Atlan- 
tians who captured the 
big show for 1917. John 
organized the Rockford 
Rotary Club in June and at the end of three months 
it had grown into an organization with one hundred 
members—the livest business men and manu- 


facturers in Rockford. 
x * * 


Rotarians 





John F. Parker 


W. E. (Billy) Hubert, who has been the Kan- 
sas State representative for the Remington Arms- 
U. M. C. Company, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the Western district for his company and 
has moved to Saint Louis, Mo., where his address 
is 903 Victoria Bldg. Billy was one of the very 
popular members of the Hutchinson Rotary Club 
and was said to be the most popular ammunition 
man in the state. The Hutchinson Rotarians 
all loved Billy and hated to lose him. The club 
gave him a farewell party. Billy is the kind of a 
Rotarian who will always be one whether he be- 
longs to a Rotary club or not. 





BROTHERS FOR A’ THAT 


For a’ that an’ a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


—Robert Burns 
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1917 Rotary Convention the Week of June 17 


The Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Association has selected the week 
beginning June 17 as the time for hold- 
ing the 1917 convention in Atlanta. 

The Atlanta Club has selected Albert S. 
Adams for chairman of the Atlanta con- 
vention executive committee. Bert re- 
signed his position as secretary of the club 
and his place was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Jack H. Lewis as secretary. Lewis 
is manager of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., 328 Peachtree St. 

The club headquarters are at 328 Peach- 
tree-St. Luncheons are held the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month at 1:00 p. m. 
at the Piedmont Hotel. 

All mail pertaining to the convention 
that is sent to Atlanta should be addrest 
to— 


Asheville, N. C.: President Honess has ap- 

ointed an On-to-Atlanta Committee, the mem- 

ers of which have started active work to get a 

big delegation to the next convention. Another 

committee has been appointed to entertain delega- 

tions en route to and from Atlanta.—E. E. Galer, 
* 


Secretary. 
* * 


Birmingham, Ala.: An “On-to-Atlanta’’ com- 
mittee has been appointed and 50 rooms have been 
reserved for the es delegation. A very 
large attendance from Birmingham is counted upon 
as certain. The delegation to Cincinnati returned 
very much pleased because the convention had 
adopted the resolution offered by Rotarian Nesbitt 
of the Birmingham Club relative to the action to 
be taken by Rotary Clubs in civic work. The 
club mailed to each club president and secretary 
in the Association certain articles explaining what 
may happen when a club puts into practice this 
resolution. These articles were mailed in response 
to numerous requests from Rotarians who wished 
all possible information on the subject, with the 
hope that they might be of some service.—Oliver 
Cox, Assistant Secretary. 








Albert S. Adams, Chairman 
Convention Executive Committee, 
Post Office Box 892, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Correspondence relating to other mat- 
ters should be addrest to— 


Jack H. Lewis, Secretary 
The Rotary Club, 

328 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Piedmont Hotel has installed a 
Rotary Round Table in the main dining 
room where luncheons are served each day 
from 12:30 to 2:00 p. m. Rotarians of 
other cities visiting Atlanta are requested 
to join the Atlanta Rotarians at this Round 
Table luncheon. 


Evansville, Ind.: Fifty rooms have been re- 
served at Atlanta for the Evansville delegation 
to the 1917 convention. It is expected that ninety 
per cent of the members will attend. The large 
number who were at Cincinnati returned filled wth 
enthusiasm for Rotary and pride in their own 
city, determined to go to Atlanta in 1917 and eclipse 
the wonderful record made at Cincinnati. A great 
many enthusiastic compliments have been received 
regarding the Evansville delegation at Cincinnati. 
The allegorical pantomime presented by the Evans- 
ville stunt team at one of the fellowship luncheons 
was the cause of unstinted praise. The pantomime 
was written by Mrs. Harold Van Orman, wife of 
the Evansville Club president. It depicted the 
rise of business from a starving condition, to suc- 
cess thru the aid of the Spirit of Rotary. Requests 
for the scenario have been received from clubs all 
over the United States and plans are being made 
to supply such requests.—A. W. Severinghaus, 
Secretary. 

of * * 

Fort Smith, Ark.: The Rotary Club of Fort 
Smith unanimously decided to ask for the 1917 
meeting of the Conference of District No. 6. A 
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PICTORIAL REPORTS OF ACTIVITIES OF ROTARY CLUBS 














In the oval: Refreshment 
contest at outing of the 
Boston Rotary Club. Dis- 
trict Winchenbaugh (on 
the left), Doc. Carleton 
(middle) and former 
President Miller (right) 
going back to baby days 
and “eating” from nursing 


bottles. 





Top picture: 
Float of 
Fresno Rotary 
Club in third 
annual 


Raisin Day. 











Street traffic Members of Rotary Club of Stockton carrying a mammoth United States flag, 
stand, one of ten 50 by 37 feet, in patriotic day parade. The Stockton Rotarians would 
installed in like to know if any city in the western part of the United 
Waterloo by States has a larger American flag. 


the Rotary Club. | 
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letter has been written to District Governor Allison, 
urging that Fort Smith be selected as the meeting 
place and extending a cordial invitation to all Rota- 
rians in the district to attend.—H. B. Caldwell, 
Chairman Special Committee. 

* * * 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: The following para- 
graphs are taken from a report sent from Cincinnati 
by the Grand Rapids delegation to the 1916 con- 
vention: “When your delegation to this convention 
stepped off the train at Cincinnati, the reception 
committee wanted to know where the rest of ‘em 
were. The Big Indian Ben West solemnly advised 
there were only eight of us. And then Battle Creek 
got off the train, started up their band and about 
forty of their members followed. 

“Did you ever hear of the Highland Park Michi- 
gan Rotary Club? Well, they have FIFTEEN 
members down here. Tulsa, Okla., about as big 
as East Grand Rapids, has twenty-five delegates 
and fifteen ladies here. 

“Fred, A. C., P. B. and Claude have wired to the 
Piedmont Hotel at Atlanta for reservations for 
next year’s convention. They are going next year 
whether you want them to or not; you can’t stop 
em. 

“You would have paid the price to hear Knowles 
of London, England. It wasn’t very comfortable in 
the Convention Hall, but it was worth a lot of dis- 
comfort to hear President Albert again. 

“Attendance at a great convention, like we are 
having here, is the only thing that will put the pep 
into our Club. From the reports,we learn that other 
Clubs always have 75 or 80 per cent attendance at 
their home luncheons. At our Thursday luncheons 
we have 50 per cent attendance. You, and all of 
us, are to blame. 

“‘We are ‘soaking in pep’ and will try and bring it 


back with us.”’ 
* “ * 


Knoxville, Tenn.: The Knoxville Club has 
reserved an entire floor at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
for the 1917 convention. Knoxville has been 
chosen as the place of meeting for a conference of 
presidents and secretaries of clubs in the 4th, 5th 
and 6th Rotary districts at a date later in the 
fall, to discuss the entertainment features of the 
convention and devise plans for cooperating with 
the Atlanta Rotarians.—J. L. Bowles, Secretary. 

* 7 * 


London, Ontario: Altho only a little more 
than a year old we had nine delegates at the Cin- 
cinnati convention and they were so well pleased 
with the genuine good-fellowship, the inspiring 
addresses, and the superb arrangements for enter- 








tainment, that every one has declared that it will 
be a mighty big obstacle that will keep them away 
from Atlanta next year. Their enthusiasm has al- 
ready had its effect on our Club as a whole as well 
as upon some of our leading citizens who are not 
members, and our membership committee is now 
considering several new applications.—Wm. A. 
Martin, Correspondent. 
* * * 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Pittsburgh Club has 
already signed up 40 people for the Atlanta con- 
vention and expects to have from 75 to 100. We 
had 65 at Cincinnati and traveled in three special 
cars, attacht at midnight to the special train of 
Rotarians coming from the east. So much will have 
been said about the Cincinnati convention before 
this is publisht that we refrain from going into de- 
tails as to how much we enjoyed it and simply say 
“Cincy, we thank you.”’ .We met the eastern special 
and on the night of July 15th, gave a big party 
in their honor. There were 15 clubs represented 
by more than 200 men and women.—J. O. Corbett, 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Roanoke, Va.: Thomas B. McAdams, Governor 
of Rotary District No. 4, has reserved 50 rooms at 
the Piedmont Hotel for the Atlanta convention 
for Rotarians of District No.4. The Roanoke 
Club sent 21 men and 7 ladies to the Cincinnati 
convention and expects to have a larger delegation 
at Atlanta. Two meetings have been held since 
the return of the delegates which were devoted to 
hearing reports of the Cincinnati meeting. The 
club is determined to get before the members all 
the salient points of that convention.—G. Otis Mead, 
Correspondent. 

” * * 

Rochester, N. Y.: Members are being signed 
up to attend the 1917 convention and a small 
amount is collected weekly from each one for the 
convention fund. A folder is used, marked off in 
small squares. When a man pays his weekly $2 
assessment, a special stamp is pasted on one of 
the squares. This work is in charge of the Atlanta 
Finance committee. Immediately after the place 
of the convention was decided upon, President 
Campbell of the Rochester Club wired the Pied- 
mont Hotel at Atlanta for reservations for 75. 
The next day the “On-to-Atlanta’”” Committee was 
appointed.—H. C. Goodwin. 

. * K 

Victoria, B. C.: The Rotarians are very active 
in the determination to have the Victorians beat 
everybody else in chorus singing at the conference 
of the Northwest Clubs to be held at Vancouver, 
February 20 and 21.—T. J. Goodlake, Secretary. 








Crvics_ and Charity 








Akron, Ohio: Rotarians in Akron this year 
are taking an unusual interest in public affairs. 
President Crouse of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Vice-President Litchfield and Secretary Stevens are 
members of the Rotary Club. Seven out of sixteen 
directors are Rotarians, Andress, Billow, Akers, 
Kolbe, Myers, Palmer and Hawkins. There are 
now 2,200 citizens in this body, which indicates 
its influential character. Large civic enterprises 
are on foot and committed to their care and inves- 





tigation. The chairman of our Bureau of Research 
is Rotarian Fred Harpham. This organization, with 
professional help, is privately working out a cost 
system for the city and gradually laying it before 
the taxpayers. 

August 30, Rotarians Billow and Hawkins with 
others of the Automobile Club were leaders in fur- 
nishing an outing at Silver Lake for 150 orphans 
in the Akron Children’s Home.—T. E. Smith, Cor- 
respondent. 

















Top picture: Delegation of 
Birmingham, Ala., Rotary 
Club to Cincinnati convention: 
They are: 1: Joe Wiley; 2. Asst. 
Sec. Oliver Cox; 3. George Mc- 
Cleery; 4. T. H. Rennie; 5. Joe 
Rosenberger; 6. Gov. Frank 
Glass; 7. R. D. Burnett; 8. Max 
Boyer; 9. H. C. Pogue; 10. W. 
D. Nesbitt; 11. President 
Frank Rushton; 12. Val J. Nes- 
bitt; 13. Thornton Estes; 14. 
Dr. J. H. Tinder; 15. Frank 
Epperson; 16. George Knox; 
17. A. M. Taylor; 18. Robert 
W. Ewing; 19. J. W. Donnelly; 
20. O. H. Bowen. 
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Oval picture: 

Members of the Rotary 
Club of Winnipeg ‘“‘tak- 
ing a ride” at the club 
outing at Lower Fort 
Garry, an historic place 
in the development 

of Manitoba and 
western Canada, located 
on the Red river a few 


miles from Winnipeg. 


A trolley train load of happy boys going to the circus as guests of the Rotary Club of Springfield, Mass. 
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Albany, N. Y.: The Albany Club has two mem- 
bers with the National Guard on the Texas border, 
Major H. Judson Lipes of the medical corps and 
Lieutenant William L. Gillespie of the quarter- 
master’s department. Ata ‘soldiers’ day”’ luncheon 
in August the members played Santa Claus and dis- 
patched a large box of gifts to the absent ones 
with the following round robin: ‘Consider this 
a healthy, hearty, Rotary handshake and a smile. 
We can’t pin an iron cross on you, give you a V. C., 
or a medal of the Legion of Honor, but we hope the 
little remembrances which accompany this message 
will not give you the tummy ache, backache, head- 
ache, heartache, earache or any other kind of feel- 
ing but that of knowing that we are thinking about 
you and keeping the clam chowder hot.” The gift 
box also included remembrances for the sons and 
brothers of Rotarians in the service. 

The Club was the first organization to inspect 
Albany’s new million dollar court house which has 
just been completed. Rotarian Charles V. Merrick 
was architectural advisor of the structure and at 
luncheon prior to the inspection, the club had as 
its guests the members of the Architects and Con- 
sulting Engineers Association of Albany and some 
of the county authorities—John F. Tremain, Cor- 
respondent. 

~ * * 

Anaconda, Mont.: The Rotary Club has taken 
the lead in the work of organizing a chamber of 
commerce for Anaconda, to be representative not 
only of the city but of the territory contiguous to 
Anaconda. The present Business Men’s Associa- 
tion will be the nucleus of the new organization.— 
E. P. Matthewson, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Birmingham, Ala.: The Committee on Public 
Health is actively cooperating with the Public 
Health Board of the County Medical Association 
to bring into existence a properly organized health 
department for the sey leat Cox, Assistant 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Canton, Ohio: A two weeks’ outing was given 
to 25 or 30 boys by the Canton Rotary Club. The 
boys were young fellows who could not afford the 
outing and the Rotarians sent them to Turkey 
Foot Lake under the supervision of Edgar Myers, 
Boys’ Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. They had 
their little club house and the use of the Y. M. C. A. 
summer camp equipment. Members of the Rotary 
Club motored out to the lake twice a week and 
had supper with them. The boys will be adopted 
as “‘little brothers’’ by the Rotarians who will see 
what can be done for them during the winter.— 
C. P. McLean. 

- * * * 

Charleston, W. Va.: The Rotary Club ap- 
propriated $200 (and will appropriate more if 
needed) for the benefit of dependent families of 
members of the National Guard called into active 
service. 

The members of the Club are observing a reso- 
lution, recently adopted, requesting that the United 
States flag be displayed from their residences so 
long as the military camp is maintained.—W. B. 
Mathews, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Corpus Christi, Texas: The Rotary Club is 
working in cooperation with the Commercial Club 
to make Corpus Christi bay a deep water harbor. 
The recent hurricane proved that this bay, almost 
entirely landlocked, will make an absolutely safe 


harbor for vessels of all classes.—W. C. Wright, 
Correspondent. 
+ * * 

Davenport, Ia.: “A little brother’ day was 
held recently at Schutzen Park with the members 
of the club acting as big brothers and hosts. Each 
member brought a little brother, and in selecting 
him, tried to find one who was hungry and ragged. 
There were about 100 of these little fellows present, 
including some cripples. They were all seated at a 
long table on a screened porch and given an ex- 
cellent dinner, the first real dinner that most of 
them have had since Christmas. Then they were 
turned loose to play. There were baseball and 
other games, pie eating contests, watermelon eating 
contests, etc. The prize winners included every 
one of the little fellows, and the prizes were caps, 
baseballs, baseball gloves, pencils, etc.-—-E. M. 


White, Secretary. 
* * «* 


Detroit, Mich.: The Detroit Club took an 
active part in trying to make happy during the 
summer, crippled boys and girls. A cottage for 
boys at The Detroit Free Press Fresh Air Camp was 
maintained by the Rotarians. Then the Rotarians 
contributed over $500 to the maintenance fund of 
the camp. This cash donation together with the 
cottage was the largest contribution in the history 
of the camp with but one exception.—Clipping from 
W. D. Biggers. 

* * x 

Fort Smith, Ark.: The Rotary Club has 
caused to be built a concrete driveway to the city’s 
factory district. The proposition has been con- 
sidered by numerous civic interests at different 
times but nothing definite was done until the 
Rotarians took charge of it.—D. C. Smith. 

* * * 

Fresno, Calif.: The Rotary Club has taken the 
initiative in the proper presentation to the voters 
of a proposed county highway bond issue aggre- 
gating $3,500,000. The bond issue was in a slump; 
public interest was at a low ebb and someone was 
needed to take up the matter of good roads if the 
issue was to be successful. In the appointment of 
a new public affairs committee President Neely 
placed special emphasis on service. The new pub- 
lic affairs committee got busy immediately after 
appointment and straightened out the good roads 
question. If the bonds are finally passed in the 
October election a great deal of the credit will be 
due the Rotary Club. 

Soon after the birth 
of the Fresno Club last 
winter, members decided 
upon the planting of 
trees on both sides of 
the paved state high- 
way for a distance of ten 
miles, to the Fresno 
county line. After the 
Rotary Club had formed 
the nucleus of the nec- 
essary fund a popular 
subscription was started 
and the fund grew to 
over $1,500, sufficient to 
plant a double row of 
olive trees for ten miles. 
The trees are all grow- 
ing and in a few years 
will present an inviting 
appearance to visitors 





Gerald F. Thomas 
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to the Cincinnati 
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Oval picture: President 
Korn and Gesangmeister 
Pfeiffer overcoming ‘‘the 
marshal” in a play acted for 
the ‘‘movies” at the pic- 

nic of the Quincy Rotary Club. 












Two ball teams in uni- 
form are teams from the 
Rotary Clubs of Denver 
(in white) and Pike’s 
Peak Region (in brown 
who played a desperate 
game when the Denver 
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Syracuse Rotary Club’s minstrel stunt team at the Cincinnati Convention. Front row: Frank Weedon, 
Fred Sager, G. H. Brown, Tom K. Smith, Dr. Hugh Baker, J. Russell Paine, George Kirtlant. 
Rear row: J. L. Brightman, W. B. Goulding, A. J. Wells, John E. Duffy, 
Willard R. Jillson, O. E. Jenkins, G. W. Pulver, W. F. 
Timmerman, H. Boedtker. 
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motoring to Fresno. The idea is credited to Ro- 
tarian Gerald F. Thomas, Fresno _representa- 
tive of the California Corrugated Culvert Co., and 
one of our livest wires. Mr. Thomas is also re- 
sponsible for the actual planting of the trees. 


At the time of the departure of Fresno militia- 
men President Neely of the Rotary Club was 
elected chairman of the Home Guards’ Committee. 
He directed the handling of relief and the investi- 
gation of needy cases among the families of guards- 
men.—Chase S. Osborn, Jr., Correspondent. 


* * * 


Houston, Tex.: Forty farmers from various 
parts of Texas were guests of the Rotary Club 
at a recent luncheon. This luncheon was the first 
step in a campaign to bring about closer coopera- 
tion between the business men of the city and the 
farmers thruout the state.—Clipping. 


* * * 


Hutchinson, Kansas: Tho the summer has 
been hot the Rotary Club has accomplisht some 
things along civic lines. The City Beautiful con- 
test was carried thru with success. Our new Civic 
committee members are busy. They have secured 
the establishing of municipal shower baths at the 
various school grounds for the kids. These baths 
were given by the city fire department and a regu- 
lar schedule maintained. Another activity that 
proved very enjoyable to a large number of citizens 
was the holding of band concerts at the various 
school grounds, given by the Hutchinson Municipal 
Band. It had previously been the custom of this 
band to play only at one or two down town points.— 
L. A. Clary, Correspondent. 


* * * 


Jackson, Mich.: The first annual picnic for 
the orphans and poor children of Jackson, given by 
the Rotary Club, was a wonderful thing for the 
boys and girls. There were 300 of the little guests. 
The day started with an automobile ride about the 
city, and then the children were taken to Hague 
Park and each one was given a ticket good for five 
rides on any of the concessions. They all went in 
bathing. There was an athletic program, a big 
picnic dinner, and a watermelon eating contest 
in which 50 melons were disposed of with startling 
rapidity. One little boy, who was only seven 
years old and almost a hopeless cripple, was taken 
in charge by several Rotarians who secured a 
physician to treat him.—Guy C. Core. 


* * * 


London, Ontario: The Rotary Club has do- 
nated sufficient funds from the treasury to pay 
the entire expenses of the Children’s Aid Home for 
one week. In addition to this gift we have con- 
tributed $200 to the Red Cross and have taken a 
prominent part in the several campaigns to raise 
money for Red Cross and patriotic purposes.— 
Wm. A. Martin, Correspondent. 


* * * 


Macon, Ga.: The Rotarians took an active 
part in the “big blow out” in honor of the national 
guard encamped at Camp Harris.—W. J. Johnson. 


* * * 


Newark, N. J.: Members present at a recent 
meeting subscribed liberally to a fund for the pur- 
chase of toys for children at the Soho Isolation 
Hospital, afflicted with infantile paralysis. The 
gifts were greatly appreciated. The Rotary team 
raised more than $1,200 in the campaign to aid 
the Boy Scouts.—W. R. Rockhold, Correspondent. 


Portland, Ore.: This has been a wonderful day 
for Rotary in Portland. Dedicated the Rotary 
bronze fountain to the public. Fountain located on 
our famous Columbia River Highway. Water for 
fountain piped from falls a short distance away. It 
is a very beautiful and substantially constructed 
emblem.—Telegram from N. G. Pike, President. 

* *~ * 

Raleigh, N. C.: Since the last Club news letter 
was publisht, we have entertained Melville E. Stone, 
general manager of the Associated Press; fought 
with the Chamber of Commerce to secure better 
protection at grade crossings; temporarily lost the 
attendance of former President Albert L. Cox, a 
captain in the National Guard; aided largely in 
keeping Raleigh in the ranks of professional base- 
ball. The work of the club in keeping Raleigh 
in the North Carolina Baseball League is worth 
more than passing mention because the club’s 
boosting at the right time enabled the league to 
maintain its enviable record of being the most 
stable Class D League in organized baseball with 
a continuous existence of more than 8 years.— 
Alan D. Bowler, Correspondent. 


* * * 


Rockford, Tll.: The Rotary Club has voted 
funds for the relief of families of members of the 
National Guard on active service.—H. M. Johnson, 
Correspondent. 

The club has decided to purchase an automatic 
signal arm for use of traffic policemen at the prin- 
ciple street corners.—C. R. McElwain, Secretary. 

* * * 

Salt Lake City, Utah: The Rotary Club has 
raised a relief fund of $25,000 for dependents of 
members of the Utah National Guard ordered 
into active service. About $5,000 has been ex- 
ae Every Utah militiaman at the border has 
yeen advised that he can secure relief for his de- 
pendents at home by making application thru his 
commanding officer. When the request of the officer 
is received, the chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee make an investigation. If it is found that 
the relief is needed, a check is issued immediately 
and a monthly remittance is voted by the committee. 
The club will ask the state legislature to reimburse 
it for these expenditures upon the theory that the 
burden should be borne equally by the people of 
the state.-—Wesley King. 


* * * 


Savannah, Ga.: Under the administration of 
President William V. Davis the Club is going in 
strong for civic and charitable work. A Supreme 
Court decision knockt out the school taxation sys- 
tem in vogue in Chatham County and the com- 
munity was threatened with the closing of the pub- 
lic schools. The Rotary Club got behind a special 
election giving authority for a tax levy for schools 
and carried the election overwhelmingly. The Club 
is also taking an active interest in the campaign 
for a thousand Red Cross members. It had as its 
guest Mrs. E. R. Corson, the head of the local 
movement. When Mrs. Corson concluded her talk 
all of the members signed Red Cross applications 
and a committee was named to assist Mrs. Corson 
in getting a thousand members. That total has 
almost been reached.—Marion Lucas, Corres- 
pondent. 
* « * 

South Bend, Ind.: The Rotarians have taken 
a conspicuous part in preparing for the celebration 
in South Bend, October 3, 4 and 5, of Indiana’s 
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Scene at the fourth entertainment of wounded soldiers conducted by the Rotary Club of London, Eng- 


land. At the extreme right, only partly in the picture, is President Charles H. Dewey, who was 
elected by the International convention at Cincinnati as governor of Rotary District No. 19. 
(The figure 1 in white appears on his coat.) The last man standing in the right aisle, 
with the figure 2 in white on his breast, is Hon. Secretary J. Falkingbridge Parker. 


Centennial. Rotarian F. A. Miller, editor of 
The South Bend Tribune is president of the South 
Bend Centennial Association. Six Rotarians are 
on the board of directors. Pageants will be staged 
depicting the history of northern Indiana and more 
than 5,000 actors will take part in these pageants. 
There will be civic, industrial and automobile 
parades in addition. A number of automobile 
enthusiasts are expected to motor to South Bend 
for the celebration. The regular luncheon meeting 
of the Club is on Wednesday, October 4, at the 
Oliver Hotel. Visiting Rotarians are urged to 
attend.—F. A. Miller. 


* * * 


Stockton, Cal.: The Stockton Club, believing 
intensely in that which makes for national solidar- 
ity, has decided to observe Flag Day each year as a 
club affair. The first program was arranged with 
a view to emphasize the responsibility of citizen- 
ship and future programs undoubtedly will follow 
this line. The club took a prominent part in this 
year’s observance of Independence Day, the mem- 
bers carrying a see American flag, 50 x 37 
feet,in the parade. If any other Rotary Club in 
the western part of the United States owns a larger 


The photograph is reproduced by courtesy of L. N. A. 








flag than this, the Stockton Rotarians would like 
to hear of it.—M. G. Woodward, Correspondent. 
* * * 


Syracuse, N. Y.: The Rotarians interested in 
the success of state exhibits may be glad to hear 
of the active part the Syracuse Club played in the 
success of “Sac-Bust’r Day”—the opening day at 
the New York State Fair. The purpose was to 
make it “the biggest day at the biggest State Fair,” 
altho. usually the first day is somewhat of a disap- 
pointment, and no great attractions were ever 
scheduled as the management did not believe proper 
support would be given. 

Syracuse Rotarians entertained a different be- 
lief and persuaded the state officials to try a new 
policy. An alliance with other active organizations 
was made and named Syracuse Allied Clubs but 
the representatives from these organizations were 
very largely Rotarians. The name, Sac-Bust’r Day 
came as the result of a prize offered for the best 
title and stands for—Syracuse Allied Clubs “‘Bust- 
ing’ all similar records. Attractive advertising 
cards and invitations were distributed thruout the 
city. These were mailed free if deposited in an 
especially built U. S. A. mail box as large as an 
ordinary cottage or bungalow. Specimen cards 
of this advertising will be sent to any interested 
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person upon request to the Rotary Club of Syra- 
cuse. 

An auto parade of approximately ten miles in 
length (one Sonia’ cars to the mile) drove up and 
down the new State Fair boulevard after its dedi- 
cation and official opening which was performed 
on Sac-Bust’r Day with proper ceremonies. This 
boulevard runs along Onondaga Lake between the 
city and the Fair Grounds. 

The principal speaker of the day was Charles 
Evans Hughes, Republican candidate for president 
of the United States, whose presence was secured 
thru the efforts of T. K. Smith, Governor of Ro- 
tary District No. 2. A special trip to New York 
City by T. K. persuaded the nominee’s managers 
to cancel previous plans and have Mr. Hughes 
attend Sac-Bust’r Day. Other Rotarians saw to 
it that the best horse races, most thrilling aviation 
stunts, etc., were secured. 

Rotarian Mayor Stone, declared a civic half holi- 
day and mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments followed suit with the result that all Syra- 
cuse visited the Fair Grounds and made the day 
an event long to be remembered.—J. Russell Paine, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


Tacoma, Wash.: Among the civic activities in 
which the Tacoma Rotary Club participated and 
played a leading role was the reorganization of the 
Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce. The 
two clubs were reduced in number and energy and 
the trustees of the Commercial Club (of whom 
more than half were Rotarians) began a campaign 
of reorganization. H. Van R. Chase, president of 
the City Development Bureau, was employed as 
chief revivalist. After some weeks of study and 
preparation an intensive four-day campaign was 
put on. The workers were divided into 124 com- 
mittees, of which 42 were furnisht by the Rotary 
Club. The result was the securing of 2,742 member- 
ships. Of the 24 trustees chosen at the first election, 
twelve were Rotarians. The president and the see- 
retary of the rejuvenated organization also are 
Rotarians, Thru its eight bureaus and members’ 
council, the new organization has developt a spirit 
of harmony, optimism and industry that is accom- 
plishing great things for the community. Four new 
industries have been located in Tacoma and a dozen 
that were in need of help have been bolstered up 
and put upon a sound footing. The Civic bureau 
has put the baseball team on its feet and has aided 
the park board in providing band concerts during 
the summer, and also was the leader in the big 
patriotic celebration July 3 and 4. The Rural De- 
velopment bureau is aiding the farmers of the coun- 
ty. The other bureaus are equally active. Ninety- 
five per cent of the members of the Rotary Club are 
members of the Commercial Club and Chamber 
of Commerce and the efforts of the Rotarians have 
contributed largely to the success of the reorganiza- 
tion work and the later activities. 


The Club is formulating a plan, similar to the 
Williamsport plan, for encouraging manufacturing 
industries which we hope to put over in this city. 
A committee also has been appointed to examine our 
city charter and recommend changes which they 
consider will be of benefit to the citizens at large.— 
George B. Woodbridge, Secretary. 


o- ies 


Trenton, N. J.: Members of the Club are very 
much interested in the organization of the local 





branch of the National Rifle Association. Plans 
are under way for practice meetings as well as for 
the study of high power arms. 

The Rotary Club cooperated with the city com- 
missioners and the Chamber of Commerce in en- 
tertaining the delegates to the 9th annual conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Deep Water Ways Association 
held in Philadelphia, who spent a day in Trenton. 

All the members were interested in the Better 
Baby movement, and club donations were made 
to help it along. 

The club is interested in a road improvement 
campaign for Trenton and vicinity.—J. H. Sines, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


Victoria, B. C.: Soldiers back home from the 
trenches and quartered at the Esquimalt Military 
Hospital were guests of the Club at a luncheon 
meeting. At another meeting the guests were 
non-Rotarian members of the Board of Trade and 
Retail Merchants’ Association. This meeting was 
held to promote a “pull together” spirit among local 
commercial and civic organizations. The opportu- 
nity to explain something of the purpose of Rotary 
to the visitors was taken advantage of. The meeting 
was voted a success and similar meetings undoubt- 
edly will be held in the future.—T. J. Goodlake, 
Secretary. 

+ * * 

Wausau, Wis.: The Rotary Club took the 
lead in a movement to raise funds to take care of 
the families of married members of the National 
Guard ordered to the Mexican border.—E. B. 
Thayer, Correspondent. 

* * * 


Wheeling, W. Va.: The Rotary Club is given 
credit for the success of the campaign for a tax 
levy to support the County Hospital and Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. 

There were nearly 500 contestants in the back 
yard beautifying contest, conducted by the Rotary 
Club which closed in September; prizes were award- 
ed and the contest is believed to have accomplisht 
good results.—F. W. Colmar, Correspondent. 

x * * 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: A committee has been 
appointed to cooperate with the Automobile Club 
in an effort to have a good scenic route establisht 
from the New York state line to Wilkes-Barre.— 


Newspaper Clipping. 
* * 


Lexington, Ky.: The Rotary Club raised funds 
sufficient for each member to send a poor child for 
a two weeks’ outing to the summer home estab- 
lisht at Shakertown by the Associated Charities. 
The illness of a Rotarian caused the Club to per- 
suade the city authorities to establish zones of 
silence around the city hospitals.—Griffin Cochran, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


Louisville, Ky.: Rotarians are rejoicing over 
the successful completion of the “million dollar 
factory fund,”’ in which work they played so promi- 
nent a part. This civic victory has filled old Louis- 
ville brim full of “‘ginger.””. Watch us grow! Dur- 
ing the last six months Louisville has raised $1,- 
300,000 for civic purposes; and in the last six years 
over one million dollars has been donated by her 
citizens for public enterprises of a civic and com- 
munity nature.—J. H. Richmond, Correspondent. 
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“Stunts and. rey ocial Events 


BIC HSER 


Albuquerque, New Mexico: Infants are not 
expected to know much and such ignorance oft- 
times results in a superinflated ego. Fellow Rota- 
rians, the Albuquerque, New Mexico, Rotary Club, 
new-born and unfledged, with this brief introduc- 
tion, flings itself into your midst with all the un- 
bounded enthusiasm, energy and faith of any pre- 
cocious infant, particularly a Rotarian infant. 
We are so delighted to be with you that we take 
it for granted you are equally delighted to have us. 
Should our adolescent and adult state fulfill but a 
small fraction of our infant hopes and expecta- 
tions we will have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves, as our brief Rotary experience already 
has brought us only profit, pleasure and good. 


We report the following stunt with the sincere 
hope that if not especially original it at least shows 
that our infant foot-steps are pointed toward the 
proper goal. In lieu of our weekly luncheon on 
August 24 our members, guests and families mo- 
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vention. The tables were set in an oblong square 
on the terrace of the Piedmont Driving Club. There 
was a Queen of Beauty before whom every mem- 
ber of the convention delegation bowed on his 
rusty knees while she placed a golden crown upon 
his blond, brunette or bald top-piece. There was a 
program of music and dancing, talks by various 
members of the delegation, describing what they 
had done and how they had done it, and then the 
party was turned over to President Hicks for some 
real serious business.—Hubert W. Anderson, Cor- 
respondent. 
* * * 

Boston, Mass.: One of the big hits of the Bos- 
ton Club’s outing in August was “‘the refreshment 
contest,” in which the contestants were given 
nursing bottles filled with milk and told to empty 
them as quickly as possible. District Governor 
Winchenbaugh and former President Miller were 
among the contestants.—W. E. Andrews. 
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Some of the 








children at the community picnic arranged by the Rotary Club of Auburn, N. Y. There 
were 2,000 happy “kids” at the affair, or twenty times as many as are shown in this picture. 


Every school child between the ages offeight and fifteen was invited. 


tored about fifteen miles out on the mesa, had a 
very pleasant basket supper interspersed with one 
or two brief, informal talks, punctuated with huge 
bites of fried chicken. After supper we built a 
bonfire on top of a gigantic volcanic rock nearby, 
added some fire-works, and to the tune of a negro 
stringed instrument band made very rapid progress 
in getting better acquainted and disposing of nu- 
merous watermelons. We believe that having 
our wives participate in occasional meetings will 
do much to broaden our acquaintance and advance 
the growth of our Rotary friendship, and per- 
haps also lead to better business relations between 
the various members.—George C.,Taylor, Cor- 
respondent. 
* * * 

Atlanta, Ga.: The Atlanta delegation to the 
Cincinnati Convention were the guests of honor 
at a dinner party—changed from the regular Tues- 
day luncheon—immediately upon their return 
home after winning golf cups, gold watches, gold 
medals and the silver trophy for the best exhibit 
of secretarial work, not to mention the 1917 con- 


Chicago, Ill.: The Chicago Rotarians are doing 
some advertising for Rotary, as well as for them- 
selves, on a new electric talking advertising sign 
which has been erected at the corner of Dearborn 
and Washington streets. The following are the 
Rotary advertisements run every night for weeks: 

Did you know there were 260 Rotary clubs in the 
world today? 

The combined membership of all Rotary Clubs 
is more than 27,000. 

Rotarians work on the basis of 
Who Serves Best.” 

330 Business men are members of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago. 

Service above Self—that’s 
Are you with us? 

The Rotary Club originated in Chicago only 
eleven years ago. 

Rotary makes a better man for you to transact 
business with. 

Rotary is for a better city to live in and make 
a living in. 


‘He Profits Most 


the Rotarians’ Creed. 
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Rotarians are giving the Golden Rule a try-out 
in business. 

* * * 

Cleveland, Ohio: The club meeting following 
the Cincinnati convention adjournment and the 
return of International President Klumph was in 
the nature of a celebration of Klumph’s election. 
Mrs. Klumph was unable to be present but her 
two daughters, Misses Mary and Katherine, were 
and‘ accepted for her the flowers presented by the 
club. There were Rotarians and their ladies pres- 
ent from Auburn, N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., Chatta- 
nooga, Chicago, Davenport, Durham, Ithaca, 
Lincoln, New York, Philadelphia, St. John, B. C., 
Syracuse, Toronto and Youngstown. The usual 
order of awarding prizes was changed and they 
were given to the visitors instead of club members. 
After the luncheon the visitors were taken for an 
automobile ride and entertained at dinner and in 
the evening on the roof garden of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club.—C. M. App, Assistant Secretary. 


* * * 


Council Bluffs, Iowa: The second annual pic- 
nic of the Rotary Club was held at Englewood, the 
country home of Rotarian Lyman Shugart, and 
was attended by practically the entire membership. 
There was a ball game between the fats and slims 
which was so successful that it will be made an 
annual event; potato races, walking races, etc. 
There were prizes for everything and a few special 
prizes in addition. Walter Stephan was given 
a football that he might have something to kick 
about. After supper, a second ball game was 
started with Stephan as umpire, but it broke up 
very quickly and both teams united in an angry 
mob and proceeded to lynch the umpire.—C. C. 
Lyon, Correspondent. | e 

Fresno, Calif.: In the annual Raisin Day pa- 
rade the float of the Rotary Club was awarded 
third place. The chief idea of the float was a Ro- 
tary wheel that revolved continuously. Appro- 
priate Rotary mottoes were placed about the float. 
It caused considerable favorable comment.—Chase 
S. Osborn, Jr., Correspondent. 

* x * 

Greenville, S. C.: Crawford Armstrong, re- 
tail druggist, furnisht a rather unique entertain- 
ment feature at a recent meeting. At each plate 
was a box or a bottle containing a drug. Accom- 
panying the package was a sheet with blank spaces 
numbered to twenty-eight. Each member guessed 
what was in his package, and passed it to his neigh- 
bor to the right, so that each member guessed 
what was in each of the twenty-eight packages. 
The one guessing the largest number correctly was 

resented with a five-pound box of candy as a prize. 

he souvenir for the occasion was a half pound 
box of candy. The entire Club voted Crawford a 
hearty vote of thanks. 

When Joe Jones, haberdasher, was initiated, re- 
cently he was dressed as a baby and wheeled into 
the dining room by a real old southern negro 
mammy. He had a table all to himself, with a 
gallon jug of milk from which he received his nour- 
ishment.—J. C. Keys, Correspondent. 


* * * 


Hutchinson, Kansas: In May we had one 
of the best meetings the club has ever held. Loca- 
tion: Domestic Science Department of the Hutch- 
inson High School. Chairman: Rotarian J. O. 
Hall, Supt. of City Schools. Guests: Members of 
Board of Education (two of them Rotarians). 


Caterer: Miss Ola Young, Domestic Science In- 
structor. Assistants: Domestic Science class in 
High School. Entertainment: Inspection of va- 
rious departments of High School; drill by girls’ 
gym class; basket ball game by juniors and seniors; 
and then there were a whole lot of etc.’s. Miss 
Young was voted an Honorary Rotarian and pre- 
sented with a Rotary pin. 

In July we all sneaked away from the heat for 
a while one afternoon and went to the country 
where we had a ball game followed by a “‘wienie” 
roast. 

During the big Tractor Exhibition held at Hutch- 
inson this summer we entertained the out of town 
Rotarians one evening at a dinner.—L. A. Clary, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


Jersey City, N. J.: President Sheehan enter- 
tained members of the Club at the Upper Mont 
Claire Country Club, and a great day was spent 
on the golf links. Two weeks later the Club took 
a jaunt to Spring Lake Golf Club where the regular 
luncheon meeting was held. The luncheons are 
full of pep; recently at each meeting one member 
has been talking on another member’s meeting.— 
W. B. Garyn, Secretary. 

* * * 

Lansing, Mich.: A postcard shower for mem- 
bers who are absent from the city has developt into 
a very interesting way of making the absent one 
feel that he is not forgotten. At every plate at the 
luncheon meeting there is a souvenir card addrest 
to the absent one and stamped and each Rotarian 
is expected to write a few words before he mails 
the card.—Clark R. Graves, President. 

* * * 


Lexington, Ky.: During the winter the weekly 
luncheons are to be in charge of teams into which 
the membership has been divided. Umpires have 
been appointed and a trophy will be awarded the 
team having the best program; points to be con- 
sidered are novelty of entertainment, excellence 
of the serious features, attendance of the team 
members.—Griffin Cochran, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Merrill, Wis.: The members recently were 
guests of Rotarian Livingston at his cottage at 
Lake Pesobic where a brook trout dinner was 
served. There was bathing and boating also. A 
splendid entertainment is promised by the enter- 
tainment committee for the semi-monthly dinner 
meetings during the winter.—E. D. Mahon, Cor- 
respondent. 
* ” x 

Newark, N. J.: The first clambake in the his- 
tory of the Newark Rotary Club was held in August 
at Port-au-Peck, a summer resort in Monmouth 
County. The Rotarians traveled to and from the 
picnic ground in a special car.—W. R. Rockhold, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


New Castle, Pa.: The second annual picnic was 
held at Muddy Creek Falls, about ten miles from. 
New Castle, participated in by nearly 200. There 
was an imitation of ball game between the “Has 
Wasers” and the “Mighty Nicers.” The ball 
ground was so near to the creek that corks were 
tied to the ball to keep it from sinking when it 
landed in the water, which was frequently. As the 
writer was in the game modesty forbids him telling 
the score. There were races of all kinds and other 
games. George Muse, chairman of the Entertain- 
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ment committee, planned the day so well that 
eve eum, now is saying for next year “let George 
do it.” -Geo. W. Johnson, Correspondent. 


+ + a 


Norfolk, Va.: Rotarian Williar Thompson has 
been tried and found guilty of traveling under 
false pretenses and sentenced to have nothing but 
bread and water at the club luncheons for a year. 
Thompson, who is district representative of the 
Texas Oil Co., went to Asheville, N. C., recently, 
following the storms, to put the Asheville office of 
his company back in business. He did the job 
in quick time and had the plant bigger and better 
than before. After he had signed up all the con- 
tracts he attended the Rotary luncheon and told 
the Asheville Rotarians what he was in their city 
for. They were pleased and started out to give 
him the publicity they thought his work was en- 
titled to, but they got his name William instead of 
Williar. Upon his return to Norfolk the charge 

as preferred against him, and after a regular trial, 
which developt a great deal of amusement, the 
verdict was rendered and sentence was past. P.S 
Sentence has been remitted and Williar has prom- 
ised free gas to the members for a year. P. S. 2. 
He says he meant laughing gas not gasoline.— 
Francis Bacon, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Pikes Peak Region, Colo.: The Denver Rota- 
rians sent their ball team to Colorado Springs to 
play the team of the Pikes Peak Region Club and 
they must have been busy on their return home 
trying to explain why the score was 27 to 6 against 
them. There were 35 people in the Denver party 
which came in a special car. After the game visi- 
tors and their wives were taken to Crystal Park 
and entertained at a beef steak fry.—W. V. Sims. 

x * * 

Quincy, Ill.: At the annual picnic what is be- 
lieved by Quincy Rotarians to be a new stunt was 
the feature of the day. The Rotarians acted out 
a scenario for a moving picture play written by 
Rotarian Pfieffer. The pictures were taken under 
the direction of Merle Johnson, formerly with the 
Paramount people.—A. Otis Arnold, Secretary. 

x * * 

Raleigh, N. C.: The Club had a Ladies’ Day 
barbecue at Rotarian Barrow’s farm and every- 
thing went off famously until a storm broke up the 
Alan T. Bowler, Correspondent. 

x * * 

Rochester, N. Y.: The Club’s annual picnic at 
Newport was attended by about 200 members and 
their wives. Each woman reteived one of the 
presents ranging in value from $3.00 to $36.00 
each. Everybody had a fine time. President Camp- 
bell plans to put on a campaign of education this 
year to let Rochester people outside of Rotary 
know what Rotary is.—H. C. Goodwin. 

* * #® 

Savannah, Ga.: The carrying of realism to an 
extreme ended all but disastrously for Vice-Presi- 
dent “Dick’’ Lenehan during the recent national 
convention of the Eagles in Savannah. The Rotary 
Club was called on to take charge of this big con- 
vention and Rotarians were at the head of every 
important committee. President Davis was gen- 
eral chairman and with the aid of his loyal Rota- 
rians ran things in tip-top shape. But to revert 
to poor Dick Lenehan who has been laid up for a 
couple of weeks with a broken shoulder. In the 
street carnival Dick essayed the role of Villa; with 


party. 





A company 
of state troops from Camp Harris were scheduled 


to do battle with Villa and it was planned to have 
a running fight of a mile on Bull street, following 


a score of Rotarians as his bandits. 


which Villa was to be captured. He was then to be 
taken to a stand in front of the Eagles headquarters 
to be executed, at which time he was to be rescued 
by his brother Rotarians in the garb of Mexican 
bandits. But there was no rescue. When the 
shooting first began the soldier boys forgot their 
instructions or that Dick Lenehan was not really 
Villa. They rushed the Rotary vice-president, 
hurled him to the asphalt pavement and wall ed 
all over him. Besides receiving countless cuts and 
bruises Dick sustained a compound fracture of 
the shoulder and had to be hurried to a hospital. 
Dick’s talking organs were not injured and he 
promises within a few weeks to reverse his attitude 
on preparedness.—Marion Lucas, Correspondent. 
* * o* 


Shreveport, La.: On one of the summer out- 
ings the members of the Shreveport Club had a 
fishing competition. The team led by Rev. George 
S. Sexton won the leather medal, the team ‘of three 
bringing back 100 pounds of white perch and black 
bass. The regular noonday luncheons have been 
varied during the summer by picnics. One was 
held July 4 in one of the parks. August 4 the 
club members were guests of the Campfire Girls 
at a barbecue. The outings were very pleasant 
but the opinion was very general that it will not 
do to let anything interfere with the regular noonday 
luncheons.—D. H. Bancroft, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Stockton, Cal.: Stockton Rotarians believe 
that their club originated, so far as California is 
concerned, Fathers’ Day. At one luncheon all new 
fathers in the club were seated together at a center 
table and showered with gifts ranging from gold 
mounted Rotary ‘buttons to articles of baby attire. 
A past president of the club gave a talk on “how 
to rear a boy.”—-M. G. Woodward, Correspondent. 

* * * 


Tacoma, Wash.: Two hundred twenty-five at- 
tended the Club picnic on the property of Rotarian 
Jim Thompson at American Lake, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the American northwest. Our 
regular Rotary meeting was held immediately 
after the picnic luncheon, thus giving our wives 
an opportunity to see what a Rotary meeting is. 
There were sixteen sporting events, participated 
in by every one. Motion pictures were made of 
the crowd, to be shown at the Rotary picture theater 
the following week. Rotarian King made his report 
upon the Cincinnati convention, and it was so en- 
thusiastically received that most of the Club may 
be expected at Atlanta. Tacoma will make an 
even better showing there than at Cincinnati, to 
which our delegates took a 25-piece band and won 
the mileage attendance cup.—Geo. B. Woodbridge, 
Secretary. 
* * * 

Tampa, Fla.: The patriotic dinner given on 
the evening of Independence Day was one of the 
best meetings in the history of the Tampa Club. 
There were present as guests veterans of the Blue 
and Gray. During the luncheon a message was 
received from Uncle Sam, saying that he would 
drop in for a few minutes. He arrived later, in the 
person of Rotarian George Broadhurst whose 
make-up was excellent. Uncle Sam was then 
interviewed by Rotarian Lambright of The Tampa 
Tribune and a portion of the interview follows: 
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Where were you born? At Philadelphia, 140 
years ago. 

Who is your favorite author? Thomas Jefferson 
who wrote a Declaration which the whole world 
has been reading ever since. 

What is your favorite drink? The Spirit of ’76. 
And your favorite chaser? The Constitution—It 
always follows the flag. 

Are you married? Yes, to the Goddess of Liberty 
and 48 beautiful daughters that represent our Union. 


The rest of the interview dealt with public and 
political questions of the moment. A be a 
a emig followed the Uncle Sam . P. 
Dickie, Secretary. 

* * 

Trenton, N. J.: Recently President Kerney, 
who is editor of The Trenton Evening Times, invited 
the Rotarians to go thru his plant and find out if 
they really did know all about running a newspaper 
just as “nearly every subscriber thinks he does.” 
Luncheon was served at the newspaper plant. 
Similar meetings are being held at the business 
establishments of other Rotarians.—J. H. Sines, 
Correspondent. 

* * * 

Winnipeg, Manitoba: A profitable afternoon 
was spent by the club members inspecting the new 
$3,000,000 National Transcontinental Railway 
shops built by the government at Transcona, 4 
miles from Winnipeg. Two weeks later they vis- 
ited the Canadian-Pacific Railway Shops and were 
conducted on a two-hour tour by Master Mechanic 
Tine who entered the shop 30 years ago as an ap- 


prentice. The C. P. R. has the largest railroad 
yard in the world at Winnipeg, containing almost 
150 miles of track, the buildings covering 18 acres. 

An enjoyable outing was held at one of the his- 
toric spots of Canada when 92 Rotarians motored 
25 miles up the Red River along the Selkirk Road to 
Lower Fort Garry, which has played such an im- 
portant part in the development of Western Canada. 
The old stone fort has been leased by the Hudson 
Bay company to the Motor Country Club, but ex- 
cept for a few changes made inside the buildings, 
the fort is unchanged.—C. S. Wiggins, Correspond- 
ent. a 

Zanesville, Ohio: Early last spring the Club 
in a body visited Otto Bauer, jeweler member. 
As each entered the store, Bauer led him to a large 
box and told him to reach in and select an envelope 
which would contain a valuable souvenir. The sou- 
venirs proved to be packages of vegetable seed 
supplied by the congressman of the district. At 
our last regular meeting the president referred to 
this affair and explained that each member had 
planted his seed and was prepared to bring Rota- 
rian Bauer a sample of the harvest. The roll was 
called and each one responded with a little speech, 
presenting to Bauer some vegetable. The vegetables 
ranged from dwarf tomatoes to giant watermelons. 
The laugh was on Bauer and every one joined in it. 
At this meeting we listened to an entertaining and 
instructive talk by C. E. Ashburner, city manager 
of Springfield, Ohio, advocating the Springfield 
method of running a pe ipality as economical 
and business-like-—H. V. Bogart, Correspondent. 


x. Miscellaneous Club Affairs % 


Atlantic City, N. J.: The Atlantic City Rotary 
Club has opened a Rotary headquarters at Lee’s 
Waterman Pen Corner, ‘Kentucky Avenue and 
Board Walk. The chief purpose is to be of service 
to visiting Rotarians and supply them with infor- 
mation which a stranger in Atlantic City might 
require. An experienced stenographer is on duty 
from 9 till 5.—Dr. J. S. Logue, Secretary. 

* + * 

Cleveland, Ohio: Our Club was the first to en- 
joy the “moving pictures” of the Cincinnati con- 
vention. These were exhibited by our new member, 
John Royal, manager of Keith’s Hippodrome. 
Some forty members who attended the Cincinnati 
convention gave a complimentary dinner at Hotel 
Statler to our new International President Arch C. 
Klumph. He was given a handsome traveling bag, 
completely equipt. 

The headquarters of the Club are in Parlor 
““M,” the Hollenden Hotel. Arrangements have 
been made to hold all meetings in this hotel; weekly 
noonday luncheons every Thursday; monthly din- 
ners at six- eo p. m. the second Monday of the 

‘Fevre, Correspondent. 
* * * 

Flint, Mich.: At a special luncheon given in 
honor of Allen D. Albert and William Jennings 
Bryan, the club elected Bryan an honorary mem- 
ber. Other guests were the heads of all the city 
and county departments.—De Hull M. Travis, Cor- 
respondent. 
* * * 

Danville, Ill.: The annual election of the 
Danviile Rotary Club ended one of the most inter- 


esting campaign contests. There were two tickets 
in the field and it was the duty of the chairman 
of each of the campaign committees to work for 
the other side. The night of the election, the enter- 
tainment was opened with an old fashioned bonfire 
political meeting in which the principal orator for- 
got his speech and a colored waiter was substituted. 
(The colored waiter turned out to be Rotarian 
Chapman in disguise.) 

During the evening president-elect Coolley was 
——— with his goat which proved to be the 
iveliest member of the meeting. The special 
Rotary edition of the Danville Commercial-News 
was distributed. After the votes were counted, 
the Rotary band serenaded the defeated candidate 
for president—Otto Schultz—with a funeral dirge, 
and someone placed a wreath of onions at his place. 


The new officers were installed June 27th on a 
boat in a grove 18 miles from the city. 
* * * 
Galesburg, Ill.: The Galesburg Rotarians now 
have a Rotary Club publication called The Rotary 
Rouser. It consists of four pages end will be pub- 


lisht weekly. 
* * * 


Jersey City, N. J.: The Club has adopted the 
standard constitution as recommended by the In- 
ternational Association.—W. B. Garyn, Secretary. 

* * * 


Lexington, Ky.: An election booth, elaborately 
printed ballots, numerous party devices, a dinner 
at which election returns were read, followed by a 
campaign demonstration, markt the annual Club 
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J. Howard Fitch, former member of the 


election. 
Detroit Rotary Club, was elected vice-president. 
Rotarian J. P. Keller and his wife asked the Club 
to help them find a name for their new baby. About 
forty suggestions were returned on postcards and 
one of them was selected by the parents. The Lex- 
ington Rotary Club baby is named Herbert Thomas 


Griffin Cochran, Correspondent. 
* * * 


Keller. 


Macon, Ga.: The Club is now issuing a publi- 
cation under the title of “Rotary Throbs” which 
is described as a “‘self sustaining, entertaining, non- 
complaining weekly.”—W. J. Johnson. 

* ok ok 

Moline, Ill.: The Rotary Club has designed 
a very attractive emblem which appears on all the 
club stationery. It consists of two cog wheels, a 
large one with the lettering “International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs” within the inside of the rim 
and a small one with the lettering ‘Moline Rotary 
Club” just underneath the larger one with the cogs 
fitting into the cogs of the larger wheel. Across 
the wheel is imprinted in a different colored ink 
“Geared With the International Association.” 

* * * 


Merrill, Wis.: The Rotary Club of Merrill, now 
a full-fledged member of the International Associa- 
tion, is one of the most important organizations 
in the city already. The Wausau Club came up 
by special train to assist at the installation of the 
club just before the annual convention at Cincinnati. 
The delegate to the convention brought back 
glowing reports of the meeting.—E. D. Mahon, 


Correspondent. 
x * * 


Newark, N. J.: The Club by-laws have been 
amended to increase dues and entrance fees and to 
drop members who are absent without excuse from 
three successive luncheons or two successive month- 
ly meetings. There is a steady increase in member- 
ship. The club has a monthly magazine now called 
The Newark Coy. 

The young daughter of Rotarian O. R. Routh 
has written a Rotary poem which was read at a 
meeting of the club some time ago and enthusias- 
tically received by the members. The poem is as 
follows: 

The Spirit of Rotary 
By Julia Sanderson Routh 


Real friendliness comes from the heart 
And the very soul of a man. 
It connects with truth and honor 
And forms a mighty span 
Which covers deceit and failure, 
Wipes out the wicked and base, 
And the Rotary Wheel of Progress 
Has a chance to better the race. 


[nter-City 





Canton, Ohio: <A joint picnic was held with 
the Akron Club during August and was a success- 
ful and enjoyable affair.—C. P. McLean. 

x * * 

Cleveland, Ohio: About fifteen members and 
their ladies visited the Hamilton and Toronto Ro- 
tary Clubs, acting as an escort to our new Inter- 











Surely the world wants Rotary 
“Service, not self’’ has come true, 
For a Rotary smile and a handclasp 
Brings the best that is in you to view. 
May Rotarians prosper and flourish; 
May no hills for them be too steep; 
And the reward will be all the greater, 
For, ‘‘As ye sow, so ye shall reap.” 


The members of the club applauded vigorously 
the reading of the poem.—F. R. Moeller, Secre- 
tary. ae 

Orange, N. J.:_ The Rotary Club of the Oranges 
is the official title of the organization that formally 
became a part of the International Association with 
the assistance of Past President William Gettinger 
of New York and twenty members of his club, and 
also a large delegation from the Newark Rotary 
Club. The membership is increasing and the club 
is started on a solid foundation. 

* * * 

Portland, Maine: Secretary Oliver P. T. Wish 
enters a claim for an efficiency record on behalf of 
the members of the Rotary Club of Portland, 
Maine. “Every member,” writes Wish, “and we 
have 121 in the Club, has paid his dues to Decem- 
ber 1, 1916. My bills went out June 1. They were 
all paid by June 7. I think this is a record in club 
efficiency worthy to be publisht in THe Rotarian. 
I never had had any trouble in collecting dues but 
this year I endeavored to make a record and re- 
quested that all dues be paid in one week.” 

* * 


Rockford, Ill.: The suggestion to discontinue 
the regular luncheon meetings thru the hot months 
was unanimously voted down, most of the members 
preferring to continue them in spite of the fact 
that many are absent from the city during these 
months. President Parker (“Father John’) came 
back from the Cincinnati convention full of en- 
thusiasm. The club expects to have a membership 
of 100 before the winter is over.—H. M. Johnson, 
Correspondent. 
* * °* 

Shreveport, La.: The practice of having three 
minute talks by club members has been seriously 
interfered with by the large number of addresses 
by notable men on subjects of vital interest.—D. H. 
Bancroft, Correspondent. 

ok * 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Rotarian W. F. Timmerman 
has been a member of the Syracuse Club for three 
years and has mist but one meeting. He has served 
as director for two years and has never mist a meet- 
ing of the board. The one meeting mist in three 
years was last year and cost him a handsome medal 
which Nicholas Valentine offered for the member 
with the best attendance record during the past 
year. It was won by Gaylord Hoyt who did not 
miss one.—J. Russell Paine, Correspondent. 


Fellowship) 


national President. The party went by steamer to 
Buffalo, leaving Cleveland the night of August 31. 
They were entertained by the Hamilton Rotary 
Club the following day and went on to Toronto that 
evening. This was our new International Presi- 


dent’s first visit With an escort, altho the Akron 
Rotarians were the first to secure him as their 
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guest. This would seem fitting, as their delegates 
placed his name in nomination before the Cincinnati 
convention. 

Monday night, 11 September, was “Pittsburgh 
Night”? when we had with us a number of Rotarians 
from that city, including District Governor Stewart 
McFarland, President B. K. Elliott and Secretary 
James O. Cobett.—W. I. LeFevre, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Corpus Christi, Texas: ‘Twenty-five members 
of the Corpus Christi Rotary Club, headed by C. J. 
Borthroyd, aided in the installation of the new 
Rotary Club of Brownsville, which was organized 
largely thru the efforts of Rotarian Borthroyd 
assisted by members of the other Rotary Clubs 
from all over the United States, stationed at or 
near Brownsville with the militia-——W. C. Wright, 


Correspondent. 
* * * 


Fresno, Calif.:. The Fresno Club has conceived 
the idea of a round-up of all California clubs to be 
held in the Yosemite in 1917. Invitations to par- 
ticipate have been forwarded to all clubs in the 
state and the “‘program” is well on the way.—Chase 
S. Osborn, Jr., Correspondent. 

x * * 

Hutchinson, Kas.: Early in August the Wichita 
Rotarians held their annual picnic and invited the 
Hutchinson bunch with their wives and sweethearts 
to attend. We went and had a fine time. Boating 
and swimming were the principal attractions. And 
speaking of inter-city fellowship we must not for- 
get to mention that Rotarian Paul V. Baker of 
Wichita acted as judge in our City Beautiful Con- 
test. Paul is the landscape architect of the Wichita 
Rotary Club and we appreciated his service.—L. 
A. Clary, Correspondent. 

* * * 

LaFayette, Ind.: The Rotary Club of La- 
Fayette is desirous of making a. closer acquaint- 
ance with Rotarians of other cities and Secretary 


Bachman has this to say on the subject: ‘““We wish 
to call the attention of Rotarians to the fact that 
LaFayette is situated upon what is known as a 
Dustless Air Line which has been transferred to 
the Jackson Highway Commission, making it a 
part of this national highway. The Lahr (Rotary) 
hotel is upon this route and the roads between 
Chicago and Indianapolis are excellent. Any Rota- 
rian coming this way will be royally treated.” 
* * * 


Newark, N. J.: An inter-city meeting was 
planned for September 20 at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, to which members of the Rotary Clubs of 
Orange, Paterson, Jersey City and New York were 
invited.—W. R. Rockhold, Correspondent. 


* * *” 


Portland, Me.: The members of the newly or- 
ganized club of Augusta, Me., were the guests for 
a day of the Portland Rotary Club. It was a day 
full of good cheer and great benefit to both clubs. 


a. 


Rockford, I!l.: The Rockford Club was host 
to delegations of Rotarians from Dubuque, Clinton, 
Rock Island, Davenport, Moline, Galesburg, Morris, 
Joliet and Madison on September 14th.—H. M. 
Johnson, Correspondent. 

* * * 

Wausau, Wis.: Thirty-five members of the 
Wausau Club went to Merrill by special train to 
deliver to the newly organized club of that city, its 
charter in the International Association. A ban- 
quet followed the informal talks and the presenta- 
tion of the charter—E. B. Thayer, Correspondent. 

* * * 

York, Pa.: A dozen members of the Rotary 
club went to Lancaster recently with a bunch from 
Harrisburg and Reading for an inter-city meeting. 
Lancaster responded by inviting the members of 
the three clubs to an outing some time later in the 
year. 





an organization. 





ROTARY’S GREATEST FIELD 


ORE and more we all are coming to realize that Rotary’s greatest 
field is for development of the individual man- 
his power, his capability and his desire for service. 

Club, rather than going to the front as an organization (except where 
it is absolutely necessary), makes each one of its members a better mem- 
ber of every other organization that he belongs to, probably the greater 
good will be accomplisht than if the Rotary Club tries to do things as 


There are plenty of organizations to do the various things that 
should be done, but they don’t all do them. 
simply by training its own members in a certain way, puts life and ginger 
and success into scores and hundreds of other organizations. 

Now, if Rotary can keep the faith and practice in this regard, it will 
have nothing but friends among all the other organizations, and then 
the glory of Rotary will be that of the soft and effulgent glow of the 
semi-indirect lighting system, rather than that of the glaring headlight 
of the thunderous and meteoric locomotive. 


the increase of 


If the Rotary 


Rotary comes along and 


Chesley R. Perry. 
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Governor 


Tuomas K. SmitrH 


1041 Onondago Co. Sav. Bank Bldg | 
Syracuse, N. Y. | 

















Extension work at Elmira, Oswego and 
Niagara Falls, all in the state of New York, 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

Elected to Membership in the Association 

Rotary Club of Jersey City, N. J.: Elected 
as of 1 August, 1916. The officers are: President, 
Thomas C. Sheehan, Durham Duplex Razor Co., 
Baldwin avenue; vice-president, George Blakeslee, 
2565 Boulevard; secretary, W. Garyn, 174 
Newark avenue; treasurer, E. I. Edwards, 1 Ex- 


change place. 
DISTRICT NO. 3 

Elected to Membership in the Association 

Rotary Club of Greensburg, Pa.: Elected as 
of 1 August, 1916. The officers are: President, 
Frank B. Miller, Huff building; vice-president, 
Joseph Strouse, South Maine street; secretary- 
treasurer, Benjamin W. Kerr, 110 O’Hara street. 


DISTRICT NO. 4 


Rotary Club of Newport News, Va.: The 
name of this club has been changed from the Rotary 
Club of Hampton Roads. 











Rotary District No. 5 


Governor 


9 
Southern Syrup Co., Nashville, Tenn | 
| 





at \ Raxrpu D. QuISENBERRY 
ye | 


Rotary District No. 5 has decided to 
hold its district conference at Jacksonville, 
Fla., November 15. An inspiring meeting 
is anticipated. 

Delegates to the Cincinnati convention 
from the various clubs of this district re- 
turned home filled with enthusiasm and 
deeply imprest with the fact that Rotary 
ideals and principles can be applied not 













only in their business but in the daily 


routine of life. Every club in the district 
is deeply interested in preparing for the 
1917 convention in Atlanta. Their mem- 
bers are going to join with Atlanta, hearts 
and souls, to help entertain the conven- 
tion. Notwithstanding the high standard 
of efficiency manifested by the Cincinnati 
Rotarians, we believe that Atlanta will 
be equal to the occasion and that the 1917 
meeting will compare favorably with our 
1916 gathering. 


DISTRICT NO. 9 
Elected to Membership in the Association 


The Rotary Club of Sheboygan, Wis.: Elected 
as of 1 September, 1916. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Julius Tragnitz, 101 North Eighth street; 
vice-president, Paul F. Hunter, 725 Center avenue; 
secretary, DeWitt F. Riess, Eighteenth street and 
Michigan avenue; treasurer, Adolph Pfister, 622 
North Eighth street. 





Rotary District | 
No. 11 | 
| 





pane? Governor 


Rosert STONE 
New England Building | 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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The Kansas City, Mo., Rotary Club had 
District Governor Stone as guest of honor 
at a luncheon given for the purpose of 
introducing the new governor to the Ro- 
tarians of Kansas City and neighboring 
clubs in the district. It was one of the 
largest luncheons ever held in Kansas City, 
being attended by 350 men. 


DISTRICT NO. 12 
Newly Organized Club 








Rotary Club of Brownsville, Texas: Organized 
in July, 1916. The officers are: President, D. L. 


Spero; secretary, H. A. Gibbs; treasurer, John 
Gregg. 
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Classified Business Directory 


Here’s the Place to Find 
the Very Man Who Has 
Exactly What You Want 





ROTARY CODE OF ETHICS 





A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED COPY OF THE ROTARY CODE 
of Ethics for only One Dollar postpaid. The Leathersmith 
Shops, 1033 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


ROTARY FLAGS 





BUSINESS SYSTEMS—SHORT CUTS IN FIGURES. 
By Joel Hunter, C. P. A. Everybody wants it! A new book 
that everybody needs. Price $5.00 postpaid. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. Romm & Co., Box No. 369, Atlanta, Georgia. 


PATENT SOLICITORS 


SEND YOUR CANADIAN PATENT WORK TO ROTA- 
rian Patent Solicitors Fetherstonhaugh & Co., 5 Elgin St., 
Ottawa, Toronto, (Head Office) Royal Bank Building. 


RADIATOR VALVES 


“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR 
Valves for Steam, Hot Water and Modulating Systems. Dole 
Valve Co., 208 North Fifth Ave., Chicago. 























OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary clubs. Write for particu- 
lars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 








TAILORS 


ATLANTA! BE SEEIN’ YOU THERE. “CINCY” WAS 
hot stuff! — to see you in Macon someday ’ruther—great 
place too! Albert McKay—Tailor. MACON. 











Rate for classified advertising is $1.00 per line. Discount 
of 25% on a twelve insertion order, paid in advance. 





If you want to get in touch with 28,000 live wires in 260 principal cities of 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, and your publicity 
requirements do not demand the use of display advertising space then your 
one best bet is to use the Classified Business Directory of 
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For Commercial 
Cars andFords 


No delays for punctures or 
blow-outs, no trouble, no re- 
pairs, no pumping or patch- 
ing if your car is equipt 
with 


Dayton Airless 
“The Air-Free, Care-Free Tire” 


They are as easy riding as 
any pneumatic tire, and 
guaranteed for 8,900 miles 
of hard service on Ford 
cars, Ford owners have 
actually gotten 24,000 
miles from a set. Send for 
special booklet. It will 
solve the small car tire 
problem. 


erably Rotarians, 





These Tires Are Real Rotarians 


They are LEADERS and 


SERVICE istheir watchword 


If YouWant A 
Pneumatic 


You’ll never be quite satis- 


We have a real big-money proposition for dealers, 
Write or wire 


J. A. MacMILLAN, (Rotarian) Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


3001 Kiser St., Dayton, Ohio 


fied, you'll never realize 

what you've missed _ all 
these years until you equip 

with 

Dayton Pneumatics 
“The Tire with a Pedigree” 


We guarantee 6,000 miles 
and that makes Dayton’s 
cheaper per mile than the 
cheapest of tires. But in 
most cases when they pass 
the 6,000th mile stone, 
they’re just beginning to 
get good. 

Dayton Rotarians use ’em. 
Write for the facts and get 
started with one, 


pref- 
for details. 
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to folders or contents. 
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and in place. 







scribed in October Rotarian. 
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Filing System is only as good as its 
Folders are generally sat- 
isfactory where there are few papers, but 
as correspondence becomes bulky, they 
sag, hiding the index-names or numbers 
from view. thus making it hard to refer 


BUSHNELL’S 
Style ‘‘C’’ Paperoid 
Vertical File Pockets 


will not sag, slump or bulge in service. 
They save time in filing and finding. 
bellows construction 
three sides, provides increasing capacity, 
yet always keeps contents flat and firm, 
@ Papers cannot fall out 
at the ends, as with folders. 
“Paperoid”’ they withstand hard service. 
ee Oe Oe. Eh FT TO 


(Pin this to your regular office letter-head) 


Please send for examination and trial a free sample of 
Bushnell’s Style ‘“‘C’’ Paperoid File Pockets, as de- 
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Name of person inquizing 





Letter size or Legal size desired? 






















If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give inside width and height of drawer. 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. R. 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WIDENING THE INFLUENCE 
OF ROTARY 


HE Church is naturally a conserva- 
"TL ive institution. Sometimes she has 

been accused of being too conserva- 
tive. Asa matter of fact the chief purpose 
of the Church is to produce an individual 
of ideals, altruism and unselfishness. 

Of late years, however, the Church has 
been learning anew that the perfect indi- 
vidual must seek to produce, as nearly as 
possible, a perfect environment. He will 
aim to make ethical all human relations, 
social, domestic, industrial and_ political. 
But this is exactly the aim of Rotary. 

In some way then the Church and busi- 
ness must get together in the common 
standard of ethical principles and this must 
be brought about by mutual acquaintance. 

My proposition is then: That the Rotary 
club select several of its members for a 
publicity committee, men who are able to 
interpret and present Rotary principles 
and make an offer to every church men’s 
organization and any other men’s organiza- 
tion of general character to furnish a 
speaker for any of their meetings, with the 
distinct aim of fostering mutual acquaint- 
ance, extending Rotary principles and 
ethicizing business. This shall be done 
without trumpeting Rotary, but rather the 
ideals for which Rotary stands.—Rey. Carl 
D. Case, 

Pastor Delaware Ave. Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BETTER KEEP SMILING 


If the day is sort o’ gloomy 
An’ your prospects are so blue 
That you may be barely able 
To see your way quite through, 
It won't help your chances any, 
Nor make your sight more clear, 
To take counsel of your doubting 
An’ surrender to your fear. 
Anyway, you better jest keep on smiling— 
do 


Other people have their trouble, 
Tho they greet you with good cheer 
Their sorrows may be double 
Those that come to you each year 
So I say, keep right on moving, 
Thru the darkness an’ the light 
He who guides us knows the pathway, 
He will always lead us right. 
Anyway, you better jest keep on smiling— 
I do. 


S’pose your neighbor is more lucky 
An’ secures an easy job, 


(Continued on page 392) 
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When Nature Turns Outlaw 


‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!— 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy, defies the elements. But man, even to- 
day, cannot challenge nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down like a rock 
from the impact of an iceberg. The fireproof 
building is burned. The monument, built 
for unborn generations, is riven by lightning 
or shaken down by an earthquake. 


There are storms which make train service 
impossible, which delay the mails and which 
close the public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even in the cities there are times when the 
street cars do not run, and neither automo- 
biles nor horse-drawn vehicles can be driven 
through floods or high-piled snowdnifts. 


lae 2 % 
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Neeres O One Policy 


One System 


Such conditions increase the dependence 
on telephone wires, which themselves are not 
exempt from the same natural hazards. For- 
tunately, however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh overcome them. 
Masses of wires are buried underground and 
lonely pole lines, even the most stoutly built, 
are practically paralleled by other lines to 
which their business can be transferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger anc “he 
guardians of the wires are prepared to make 
repairs more quickly. So each year increas- 
ing millions of subscribers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, within the 
limits of human power, they count upon 
their use in storm as well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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2% Net 


annual income 
on your money 


Your money can 
safely earn over 
12% net per an- 
num if judici- 
ously invested 
in Chicago real es- 
tate. Its very na- 
ture is sufficient 
assurance of the 
soundness of the 
investment. Chi- 
cago real estate in- 
vestments made 
under our direc- 
tion have ac- 
tually netted our 
clients more than 
12% per annum. 
Let us submit our 
proposition. An 
inquiry places you 
under no obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


William Jenson 
E. N. Manning 
Max L. Wolff 


Rotarians Comprising the Firm of 


Regelin, Jenson & Co. 


Real Estate---Loans 


Phones Randolph 1584-1585-1586 


Main Offices 


82 W. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 





BETTER KEEP SMILING 
(Continued from page 390) 
While your work so overcomes you 
That your temples fairly throb, 
It won’t make your task the lighter 
If you grumble and complain; 
Learn to smile when in the shadder, 
For there’s sunshine after rain. 
Anyway, you better jest keep on smiling— 
I do. 


So I'll end this little sermon 
With this couplet plain an’ clear— 
“You can’t win success in future 
With the time you lose this year.” 
So don’t stop to groan an’ whimper 
At the foot of every hill, 
Instead keep climbing upward 
With the thought, “Of course I will.” 
Anyway, you better jest keep on smiling— 
I do. —Paul Dunbar 


WHAT IS A FRIEND? 


AVE you ever heard a person say, 
“He’s a friend of mine?” 

And have you ever stopped to think 
whether that person meant a friend or just 
an agreeable acquaintance? 

It is a wealthy person who owns two real 
friends. A Friend cannot be bought or 
sold—he is constant, he cannot be changed. 
Friends will never be commercialized. 

A Friend is a person to whom you can 
confide all your troubles and _ receive 
sincere counsel and advice in return. 

A Friend is a person who loves you, one 
who would suffer to give you peace. 

A Friend is a person who believes in you 
and would not desert you. 

A Friend is a person who remains true, 
in victory or defeat. 

A Friend is a person with a heart that’s 
not tainted, with a soul that’s not selfish, 
with a tongue that is clean, 

A Friend is a brother, a protector, a 
helper. 

A Friend is the dearest and richest thing 
in the world, except a good Mother. 

Now, you know what a friend is like. If 
you have one, keep him and love him. He 
is worthy of it. 

—Charles Clarke, Jr. in The Savannah 
Rotary Pilot. 
THE “GOLDEN RULE” IN 
MANY LANDS 
HE true rule in business is to guard 
and do the things of others as they do 
by their own.—Hindoo. 
(Continued on page 394) 
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Q, SPEED GAIN 
25% with the new 
Remington 

“Self Starter” 


QO N ordinary correspondence the 





average typist is fast if she 

averages 60 words a minute. 

The new No. 10 Remington with im- 

proved Column Selector will suddenly 

add 25 per cent to her speed. Com- 
parative tests have proved it. 

The improved Column Selector is 
literally a ‘‘Self Starter’’ 

Instead of former repeated tap-tap- 
taps to reach starting points on letters 
and envelopes, your operator merely 
touches the Remington ‘“‘self starting”’ 
keys. Automatically the carriage 
slides to exact position to start typing 
dates, streets, cities, paragraphs, 
“yours truly,” envelope name and 
address. 

Your operator doesn’t have to 
“watch the scale’’—doesn’t have to 
look on and off her notes. This saves 
further time. 


The new “‘self starter’’ is exclusive- 
ly a Remington timesaver. It makes 
slow fingers fast; fast fingers faster. 
It puts businesslike uniformity in all 
your letters. It is a part of the regu- 
lar equipment of all new Remington 
No. 10 Machines. No added cost. 
If a typewriter speed gain of 25 per 
cent interests you, come to our office Grand Prize—Panama Pacific 


and ask for a demonstration. Exposition 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK and EVERYWHERE 

















Over Fifty Remington Managers are Rotarians 
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OFFTERDINGER'S SPECIAL PERFECTO 


Perfecto 


From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 


Per 
100 


Londres 








ee ‘al or 
seals —3@ Perfecto 


A scientific blending 
of Imported and Do- 
mestic tobaccos by 
expert cigar makers, 
producing a_ mild, 
fragrant, delightful 
smoke that you can 
smoke all day long 
with pleasure. It’s 
the best value ever 
offered anywhere by 
anybody. You pay 
10c in any store fora 
cigar of like quality 
and merit. All the 
cost is put in the ci- 
gar. No bands or 
fancy labels. Just 
plain cedar boxes or 
tin cans for dry cli- 
mates if you prefer. 
I am offering you the 
best cigar that can 
be made for $5.00 per 
100 direct from FAC- 
TORY to smoker. 


You Run No Risk 


I will send you 100 by 
Parcel Post. Smoke 
10—if you like them 
send me your check 
for $5.00 in 10 days. 
If not return the bal- 
ance and receive cred- 
itin full. Can I mail 
them today? 


Box of 50, $2.60 


Direct 


TOY OCU ror 


S 500 


% 
ta" 


EC] 
EC 


‘ 


OFFTERDINGERS SP 


Londres 


To Rotarians Everywhere 
If I can be of service to you 


here write me. 


When 


in 


Washington use my offices 
located on the busiest street 


in town. 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Mfr. of Washington, D. C. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE “GOLDEN RULE” IN MANY LANDS 
(Continued from page 392) 


He sought for others the good he desired 
for himself. Let him pass on.—Egyptian. 

Do as you would be done by.—Persian. 

One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for one’s self.—Budhist. 

What you would not wish done to your- 
self do not do unto others.—Chinese. 

Let none of you treat his brother in a 
way he himself would dislike to be treated. 
—Mohammedan. 

Do not that to a neighbor which you 
would take ill from him.—Grecian. 

The Law imprinted on the hearts of all 
men is to love the members of society as 
themselves.—Roman. 

Whatsoever you do not wish your neigh- 
bor to do to you do not unto him. This is 
the whole law; the rest is mere exposition 
of it.—Jewish. — 

All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so unto 
them.— Christian. 

Any one will do—if we will just really 
practise it. 

Rotary Meeting Notice, Little Rock. 


THE RECIPROCITY OF AL- 
TRUISM 
HE happiness of the altruist depends 
upon his opportunity to do good to 
others, but it happens that human‘ nature 
is so constituted that duty must be mixed 
with pleasure to get the best results. 
Altruism is a game which two must play 
at and it must be played cheerfully. You 
must not try to be altruistic all the time. 
You must take your turn being the other. 
It is your duty to make him happy. You 
must give him the opportunity. “If you 
have renounced the miserable aims that 
end in self’’ it is praiseworthy in him to do 
the same. Encourage him to have aims 
that end in you. Reciprocity is the very 
essence of human intercourse and only the 
churlish person fails to realize that there 
must be reciprocity in pleasure. You 
must be kind to your neighbor in such a 
way as not to interfere with his plans for 
being kind to you. It is wonderful how 
sensitive we all are in this respect. We 
refuse to be helped except by people who 
(Continued on page 396) 
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Cures Bad Habits 


It systematizes his thoughts and acts—cures 
him of the fatal habit of trusting to memory— 
prevents his “putting off” to a later time the 
duty which should be done now. 


Stimulates Ambition 


And when you give each clerk his own 
individual cash drawer you strengthen his 
sense of respousibility and stimulate his ambi- 
tion to make a record as an efficient salesman. 


He knows that his work will be compared, 
nightly, with that of his fellow-clerks—the 
number of sales, average amount of sale, total 
cash receipts, total charge transactions, total 
profit to the merchant on his day’s work. 


It gives him backbone, increases his sales— 
to a marked degree. 


JOHN H PATTERSON Dayton, Ohio 


President 





“It Systematizes His Thought and Acts”, 


When You Teach a Clerk 
the Cash Register ‘‘Habit’’ 
You Systematize Him All Over 


The habit of making a permanent, accurate record of every 


transaction is a good habit. It makes a salesman efficient in 
a much wider sphere than the mere operation of a machine. 


Let us tell you more about the sales boosting power 
of this new and better system of store accounting. es 


The National Cash Register Company 


(Member Dayton 


What Causes Most Failures 


Failure to get the money for what they sell 
—or in leaks after the money comes into the 
store—wrecks more retail stores than all other 
causes combined. 


Everybody Better Off 


Sales increase immediately whenever a 
multiple cash drawer register is installed; leak- 
losses stop; the whole tone of the store is 
improved. 








And when the proprietor is wise enoug 
to reward salespeople whose average /, 
sales and collection records excel those - 
of their fellow-salesmen, the spirit of 
friendly rivalry becomes permanent 
and the store enters a new era of 
prosperity. 


The National 
Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, O. 
Please give me 
some facts an 
figures as to how 
your new system of 
Registers will increase 
sales and stopthe leaks. 
This request, of course, 
does not obligate me to 


(0 ee 
Kind cf 
WMOle n.nncn 
Rotary Club) 
Address 
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The Spirit 


of Rotary 


Translated into 
Boy-Language 


Back of the Rotary Idea, the Ro- 
tary Motto, and greater than 


either, is the Spirit of Rotary. 


The Spirit of Rotary is construc- 


tive. It never tears down—it’ always 
builds up. It is based on the greatest 
motive in human  experience—Grow, 


by helping others to grow. 

What a fine thing to be able to in- 
still this spirit into your boy—to teach 
him the value of constructive, co-opera- 
tive action rather than destructive, selfish, 
thought. 

The AMERICAN MODEL BUILD- 
ER is the Spirit of Rotary translated 
into Boy-Language. It teaches boys to 
use their heads, to think, to build, to 
achieve—not alone, but in co-operation 
with their playmates. 

It gives a sane, healthful outlet for 
the desire of the active boy to be doing 
something. And it teaches him—with- 
out boring him. 


If your boy is not an AMERICAN 
MODEL BUILDER owner, write 


today to 


¥ A * Wagner, Rotarian 


President 


The American Mechanical 


Toy Co. 


468 E. First St., Dayton, Ohio 
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THE RECIPROCITY OF ALTRUISM 
(Continued from page 394) 


like to do it—who profess to be having the 
time of their lives when assisting us. 


“We should be most happy to serve you if 
you will allow us.” If they say this as if 
they meant it, we allow them to lend a 
hand. If we suspect them of insincerity we 
respectfully decline their offer. This uni- 
versal preference which all self-respecting 
people have for being helped by cheerful 
friends rather than by conscientious bene- 
factors is a great limitation to all philan- 
thropic effort. Unless we heartily enjoy 
it other people will not allow us to improve 
our minds or morals. The great helpers 
of mankind have been men who were in- 
telligent enough to see this condition and 
frankly to accept it. They have turned 
their duty into pleasure and then claimed 
for themselves only the inalienable right to 
the pursuit of happiness. 

—Samuel Crothers, in The Sioux City Ro- 
tary Punch. 


A THOUGHT FOR THINKERS 


When One Member is Introduced to Another 
All Obligation Ceases. 


HE real greatness of Rotary is the op- 
portunity to meet men who are active 

in business—to extend your circle of busi- 
ness acquaintance to men in lines other 
than your own. If you need an article of 
merchandise or some service and don’t 
know from past experience just where to 
get it, naturally you will turn to Spokes 
and single out the member under the 
classification best describing your require- 
ment. You do this because you feel that 
a Rotarian must have the qualifications or 
he wouldn’t be in the club, and because 
you believe that, by the average turn of 
the wheel, you can’t expect to get unless 
you give. But as a matter of fact the best 
exchanges of business in Rotary come 
from the personal acquaintance made and 
developed at lunch and dinner meetings. 
It is the natural movement based on human 
interest in a man. Rotary is no part of 
this transaction other than that men meet 
in Rotary. The quality of your service 
alone holds the business; you would not 
expect a man to patronize you simply be- 
cause you were a Rotarian, if your service 
were poor. And isn’t it a good deal of 
“face’’ to think that because you are a 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Enters a new business at 


$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale grocery 
had gathered to select a new president. 


A keen, broad-minded director arose and said, “I know 
the man we want,”’ and he named one of the officers of 
a great National Bank. 


‘‘What!’’ cried one astonished director, ‘‘What does a 
banker know about our business?” 


, 


“This man knows more than just banking,’’ was the 
‘‘Banking, like wholesaling, is only one phase 
This man is not limited to any one field. 
He knows all the departments of business—finance, 
economics, organization, selling, accounting.’’ They dis- 
cussed the matter from all standpoints. Finally they 
all said, ‘“‘Let’s get him if we can.” 

The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale 
grocery concern at a salary of $100,000. 


answer. 
of business. 


He knew business fundamentals 


In a surprisingly short time, he had completely re- 
organized the whole concern. 

New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, 
roundabout methods. 

The former sluggish sales force was snapped into a 
wide awake, powerful organization with a capacity to 
secure an enormously increased business. 

The inspiring success of this banker, in a business 
totally new to him, was the result of his broad business 
training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of business 
fundamentals. Each move, each decision he made, was 
backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp of the why and 
the how of the problem he had to solve. 

It is this broad grasp of the fundamental principles 
of business that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
giving to more than 40,000 business men today. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute gives you a logical foundation 
on which to build your future business knowledge and 
experience. All departments of business are covered and 
presented to you in interesting, practical form. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute along with ambitious 
clerks in their employ. The following are some of the 
subscribers to the Modern Business Course and Service: 
Alfred I. DuPont, of the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co., 
capitalized at $120,000,000; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. 


M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mills, a 
$5,000,000 corporation; Wm. H. Ingersoll, Marketing 
Manager of the biggest watch company in the world; 
N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of the Ford 
Motor Co.—and scores of other equally prominent men- 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest 
standing is represented in the Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. This Council includes 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National City Bank; 
Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; 
John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist. 


‘*Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business,’’ copy of which we will send you free, 
will repay you many times over. It will help measure 
what you know—what you don’t know, and what you 
should know—to make success sure. If you feel uncer- 
tain of yourself, if you long for bigger responsibilities, 
power, influence, money—this Course and Service will 
fit you to grasp the opportunities that are bound to come 
to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
528 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 





Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 
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Down Town 
Rotary Ciub Hotel 


in Chieago 
Every luxury and convenience 
that a three-million-dollar hotel 
can provide. Room with bath 
$2.00 a day and up. 


Hotel Sherman 


750 Rooms with Bath 


THE ROTARIAN- 




















Hotel Majesti 
New York City 
(Rotary) 
Fronting Central Park an entire block at W. 72nd St. 
Near to all that's desirable 
Far from all that's undesirable 
All of the 600 rooms receive air and 
light from the great out-doors 


Rooms $2.00 and up Club breakfasts served 


The recent change in proprietorship has resulted in | 
extensive improvement, evidenced by the tremendous 
growth of business during the past few months. 

Write me and I will send you booklet and Rotarian letter 











COPELAND TOWNSEND 
é _Lessee-Director We 
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A THOUGHT FOR THINKERS 
(Continued from page 396) 
Rotarian you can render better service 
than anyone else in your line? 

Why not let it stand at that—isn’'t it a 
good healthy way of looking at it? Let the 
club introduce and let the rest be up to the 
individuals. Besides it puts a premium on 
the fellow who attends regularly and uses 
fair, honest methods of making his _pres- 
ence felt and his name remembered by 
sprinkling his “personality” where it will 
do most good. 

New York Rotary Club Spokes. 


THE BOOSTER AND THE 
KNOCKER 

(Among the popular items used during the 
past year by local club publications and by 
Rotarian spell-binders is the following which 
we have discovered is from the pen of Rowan 
Ray, the Adding Machine man of the Peoria, 
Illinois, Rotary Club. Ray says “This was 
given to the boys here and Secretary Schmitz 
pul it in our Weekly Letter and then the Rem- 
ington Company got hold of it and sent it to 
all their agents.”” We take pleasure in giving 
credit to the author.) 


HEN the Creator had made all the 

good things, there was still some 
dirty work to do, so He made the beasts 
and reptiles and poisonous insects, and 
when He had finished He had some scraps 
that were too bad to put into the Rattle- 
snake, the Hyena, the Scorpion and the 
Skunk, so He put all these together, cov- 
ered it with suspicion, wrapped it in jeal- 
ousy, marked it with a yellow streak, and 
called it a Knocker. 

This product was so fearful to contem- 
plate that He had to make something to 
counteract it, so He took a sunbeam and 
put it into the heart of a child, the brain of 
aman, wrapped these in civic pride, covered 
it with brotherly love, gave it a mask of 
velvet and a grasp of steel, and called it a 
Booster; made him a lover of fields and 
flowers and manly sports, a believer in 
equality and justice, and ever since these 
two were, mortal man has had the privilege 
of choosing his associates. 

A Rotarian is a Booster with a college 
education, and his Alma Mater is the School 
of Service. 

Rowan Ray, Peoria Rotary Club. 
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‘“Whole-Health” or “Semi-Health” 


Only one in twenty persons enjoys ‘‘whole-health’’—the rest live on, day 
after day in a state of ‘‘semi-health’’—not sick enough to go to bed—nor 
well enough to engage with zest in the busy activities of the day. 

Why not stop now—let things ‘“‘slide’’ if need be—come to Battle Creek 
for a few days—find out where you stand physically and learn how to live 
daily for greater health and efficiency. 


At Battle Creek, everything is scientifically planned for rest and health- 
building—you eat, sleep, live—do all for health. Every day is an en- 
joyable day of health-getting under ideal conditions. 


Don’t be content with “‘semi-health.”” Get ‘‘whole-health.”’ It lends a new aspect to 
life, it means greater happiness and bigger achievement. With ‘‘whole-health’’ you at- 
tempt the impossible and win; without it the outcome of every business and social ven- 
ture is uncertain. 

A book for free distribution—‘STARTING LIFE OVER AT FORTY’’—tells a story 
of interest to business men. Beautifully illustrated book comes with it. Make a start 
in the right direction today—send the coupon. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, BOX 230 
M. W. WENTWORTH, Rotarian 
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Your Ad on His Desk 
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al 
A good paper weight is always kept. A 
CRUVER CRYSTAL PAPER WEIGHT 
with your advertisement standing out is a 
lasting advertisement which is before him 
continually. 


5 Years Daily Advertising 
for less than 25c 


The most effective and cheapest high grade 
advertising in existence. We reproduce any 
subject desired in clear, striking colors— 
enameled on the weight, insuring permanency. 
Made in many sizes—many styles. Get the 
facts. 

CRUVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Specialties, Novelties, Signs é* Calendars 


2457-2461 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








CrC 


Ging e Cochra aa 


Ginger Ale 
The 
Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today the 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world 
Ginger Ale. 

_“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C" at the Club weekly 

luncheon and the onal dinner and order in a dozen 
f‘*C &C” for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 
Agents “" U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke. 
Ltd., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 
who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 


over in “C&C" 
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WHO PROFITS—-YOU OR I? 


ROM casual remarks here and there 

one would be justified in supposing 

that there are some few of our mem- 
bers laboring under the erroneous impres- 
sion that you, the boostee, alone profit, 
while I, the booster, am the one incon- 
venienced. Is this true? It may appear 
so to those who are blind to the opportu- 
nities surrounding them or so shortsighted 
that they never see anything but their own 
selfish interest and then only when they 
stand before a mirror. 


Let’s make an analysis of the boosting 
stunt. Let’s dissect it, if you please. 

When I, the booster, call upon you, the 
boostee, I do so not because it is the club’s 
policy, (that is, not if | am a Rotarian at 
heart) but because I feel that a closer ac- 
quaintanceship with you is the means of 
bringing us to a better understanding of 
our true worth to mankind, and the dis- 
covery of the true worth, if found cn the 
right side, of each Rotarian is going to 
make both of us much more valuable to 
each other. 

Then again, when I, the booster, cut 
loose from business cares to call upon a 
brother Rotarian, can one for a moment 
imagine I’m doing it simply for policy’s 
sake? I cannot view it in this light. [| 
can only view it from the standpoint of 
mutual benefit, with the larger “half” in 
favor of the booster. 


It would seem to me that every true 
Rotarian boostee would say to himself: 
“Surely this fellow has some interest in 
me. What can I do to show my appre- 
ciation?” 

Keeping tabs upon these calls discloses 
some very interesting facts. A certain 
member called my attention to the very 
few who had boosted him. <A casual glance 
over our boosted list disclosed the reason. 
Much to my surprise this particular mem- 
ber had not, in days gone by, taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to boost others. 
‘As you sow so shall you reap.” 


Gentlemen, what we need is to get in 
closer touch with one another. We are 
too cold, too distant, too reserved. We 
feel and we act as tho we were among 
strangers. The first requisite of a live 
club is that every one knows everybody, 
and that every one does his part. The one 
best way is to participate in this boosting 

(Continued on page 402) 
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_ Rotary Detective : 
Service— 





rendered under the motto: 
*“‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 


can be secured anywhere in the world by ap- 
plying to any of the following: 


CITY AGENCY ROTARIAN 
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i Albany, N. Y. Central Detective Corporation Wm. A. Humphrey 
* Humphrey B Building 

zy Boston, Mass. Sherman Detective Agency John F, Sherman 
¥ 16 State Street. 

%| Dallas, Texas, Smith Detective Agency Geo. A. Smith 
% 609 Busch Building 
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434 New York Life Building. 


Louisville, Ky. Standard Detective Agency J. H. Haager 
233 So. Fourth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. Schindler National Detective Agency R. C. Schindler 
149 Broadway W. S. Schindler 
J. F. Schindler 


Providence, R. I. United Detective Service J. Parker Colbert, 
Turks Head Building Prin. 
Worcester, Mass., Office, F. W. Adams, 
Park a. Dist. Mgr. 


Victoria, B. C. V. I. Private Inq gen ws J. W. Wright 
312 Hibben- &. eB ding. 





An Organization of Rotarians for the 
Transaction of all Legitimate 
Detective Work 
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There 
Are 
Certain 
Names 


that in them- 
selves are 
surety of per- 
fect taste and 
thorough 
pleasure of 
ownership. 


The name of KARPEN on furniture is your 
complete warranty of design, craftsmanship 
and longevity. 


The Karpen Book of Designs 


If the Karpen Trade Mark is not on the furni- 
ture shown you by your dealer, write us for our 
new book RC. We will be glad to send you this 
interesting and instructive book on receipt of 
fourteen cents in stamps. 


Ss. KARPEN & BROS. Karpen 


, | Upholstered 
Karpen Building, Chicago Datta ebate a) 
37th & Broadway, New York Lenacrs nix worn J 
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The latest Shur-on 
styles are the— 


AY D4 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


Shell rims and bows of 
beauty and elegance, 
made to meet the mode. 
Protect your lenses 
against breakage. 
Like all Shur-ons, 
quality guaranteed. 

If your optician, optometrist or oculist 
does not have the Shelltex, write to us, 
E, KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew St. Rochester, N. Y. 

Established 1864 
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WHO PROFITS—YOU OR I? 
(Continued from page 400) 


stunt. Then, and not until then, have you 
made a beginning. 

Remember: You are a living message 
to your fellow-Rotarians; you are some- 
thing he will accept or refuse; your message 
is for the good of humanity or it is not. 
As your message is, so is your influence. 
Your life cannot bring a more inspiring 
message to others. until you live your life 
in the environment that causes inspiration 
and makes your heart feel that it must 
beat for humanity. Your life is something 
to somebody. Let’s mingle; get together; 
get acquainted; rub elbows; express our 
honest opinions; boost our fellow-Rotes; 
then our value to ninety-nine other Rotes 
is beyond words of expression. 

Make the start next meeting night. 
Don’t stand or sit by a fellow-Rotarian 
all thru the evening not knowing his name 
or business. Take the initiative. If you 
do not want to do this, call uven the 
Fraternal Committee. They will see that 
you get acquainted.— Harrisburg Rotla- 
rian. 


HOW BIG 


S A crawling baby, as a knee-breeched 
boy, as a callow youth, you were 
measured by inches and ounces. How 

are you measured today? 

“How big he is,” was parents’, play- 
mates’ and classmates’ compliment. Can 
your associates say as much of you teday? 

Here is where Rotary comes in. Give 
yourself to it and it will broaden your mind, 
heighten your ideals, firmly implant under 
you principles of safety, give you far- 
reaching ambition tempered with consid- 
eration, and above all infuse in each 
nerve and fibre of your system—character. 
Your growth to yourself will first be ap- 
parent, afterwards it will become the 
pleasure of your friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Can you imagine a more easily absorbed 
transformation? Not that you are now 
narrow, biased, or petty, but in each of 
us there is opportunity for development. 
The principles of fullest service to the 
greatest number with the least selfishness 
can be followed without privation, either 
monetarily or physically. The principles 
of the Golden Rule can be made your motto 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Have You Contribute 
TO HEART LETTERS 


he applica 







MAGAZINE 


ES, letters! We want letters! Letters of the people, by the people, to the people, all the 
people— heart letters! We want letters now, just as we wanted ‘Heart Throbs” and 
‘“‘ Heart Songs’’— now famous the world over. 

History has been called “a bundle of letters.”” The character and personality of a man 
or woman is revealed vividly through the limpid flow of ink in a personal letter. The cor- 
respondence of Heloise and Abelard, Josephine’s letters to Napoleon, Swift’s love epistles to 
Stella and Vanessa, Carlyle’s letters to his wife, Burns or Byron to their bosom friends, 
Franklin’s or Aaron Burr’s to their beloved daughters, Helen Keller’s appeal for the blind, 
have indeed become classics and are full of true heart sentiment. In every person’s life 
there is usually some letter that has expressed a supreme crisis or shaped their future course. 

Letters from a father to the son away from home, the soldier boy in the trenches to his 
mother, the college girl to her parents, or of friends in distant lands, ofttimes contain 
gems of thought, humor or pathos, as may be the circumstances of their inspiration. In the 
vagrant paragraphs of these personal letters we catch a glimpse of genius as well as the 
beauty and nobility of character that might never appear in the conscious moments of 
conventional utterances. 

The Nationat MaGazine will publish from time to time some of the letters that have 
appealed to the emotions of the people, and asks its large family of readers to co-operate 
in making this collection of “Heart Letters” parallel the wonderful success attained by 
“Heart Throbs” and ‘Heart Songs” in the years past. 

You surely have some letter in mind that has impressed you. It may not have been 
in a book; it may not have come from the pen of a distinguished man; it may have been 
laid aside for years with the vivid portrayal of some scene or the expression of some 
feeling that has touched the wellsprings of emotion. All are welcome and have their 
place in this unique work; carefully edited and preserved in the columns of the NATIONAL 
MaGaAZINE they will cheer and brighten the moments of others. So send us letters that 
have appealed to you. 

Address: 


Heart Letters Dept. ATIONAL Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINE 


If you are not already a reader of the National Magazine, a sample copy may be had 
for the asking, and $1 every four months or $3 a year will place your name on the rolls. 
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for the 
well- 

dressed : 
man 


QUICLOCK 


the perfect dress tie 
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IM 


- solves the puzzling problem of the dress tie, 
because it stays put, and so easy. Simple to 
tie—cannot mount the collar. Made also in 
Loopless, a new form that ties in a hard knot. 
Ask the dealer for Quiclock, the dress tie 
made by Delpark. Price 50 cents up. 

The Delpark winged foot on men’s apparel means 
style, refinement and quality. When you see the trade 


mark you don’t have to ask questions. 

st D , LP, 

DELPARK, Inc. |>{™* 
BEDELL PARKER, President 

BROADWAY at 3ist St.,. NEW YORK 
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Ideal 
FountainPen * 


From children in school to 
Rotarians in their offices and the 
women at home all find Water- 
man’s Ideals a necessary conven- 
ience for writing with promptness 
and ease. 


At the Best Stores 


L. E. Waterman Co., New York, N. Y. 


As long as Waterman’s 
Ideals last and  wher- 
ever they go we continue 
our interest in their service. 
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HOW BIG 
(Continued from page 402) 


immediately. It requires no preparation 
and no transformation to put it in opera- 
tion. No initiation, no sacrifice of creed, 
no obligation, real or implied, is exacted 
of the new Rotarian. Be glad you are a 
Rotarian, smile, live in line with its few 
tenets, think—that’s all. 


The author of these random lines has 
felt himself grow, grow more than he ever 
fancied he would, and hopes some day that 
this growth will become known to others 
and he will profit by the knowledge that 
his change for good is doing good to others. 


The growth is first internal and it takes 
time for it to become apparent. The other 
fellow is too busy noting his own growth 
to pay firsthand attention to you. Con- 
tinue the giving of Service and with the 
Courage of Confidence and Consideration 
you will feel recognized. 


Let’s grow big all together. Bigger men, 
bigger citizens, bigger city, bigger Ro- 
tary. Big deeds are to be done, big places 
are to be filled, a big life is to be lived. 
You are to be big enough for all of them. 


Rotary, our debt to you is big, but our 
labor for you is big enough to cancel the 
obligation in time.—Los Angeles Rotary 
Club Opportunities. 


ROTARY—A BIG MAN’S IDEA 


HE philosophy of Rotary, the moral 
[side the educational advantage and 

the other good things that come with 
membership in Rotary, are not measured 
by dollars and cents; they come on the 
inductive method—one at a time and 
don’t crowd. Rotary is like taking a course 
in a new religion. At first it’s a thick 
haze and you see only the high spots, but 
gradually the fog clears and you begin 
to see some reason for this, and that. 


Never mind how Rotary started or 
what transitions it went thru in process 
of crystallization—today, it’s a big man’s 
idea of clean business on a service basis. 


Deep in each man’s nature is a craving 
for intimate association with his fellow- 
men, but often lack of time prevents his 
breaking thru the conventional wall that 
opposes him. Rotary breaks this wall for 
him and draws him easily and naturally 
within the circle of friendship. His asso- 


(Continued on page 406) 
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Every time you see a man 
smoking a Fatima, you 
know he is getting all the 
comfort that is possible 
in a cigarette. 
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The original Turkish blend 


2076 159 








«4 Sensible Cigarette 























Your Roster 


Several of the livest Rotary Clubs in the coun- 
try are using Loose Leaf Rosters. They save 
time and expense in making changes, are per- 
petual and are so carefully made that they will 
last a long time. You can have a wide choice 
in size, kind of device and binding. 


Your stationer member can tell you all about m=/-Prm 
Books or write direct to 








Irving-Pitt Manufacturing Com pany 


Rotarians 
Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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SERVICE 
IMPROVED 


INCREASES 
“yee” PRODUCTION 


A proper conception of obligations to patron, 
creditor, employee and self, makes it essential 
that you be thoroughly familiar with dependable 


EGRY REGISTER SERVICE 
the most efficient economical method for issu- 
ance of your selling, ordering, shipping, billing, 
and receiving records or instructions. 

EGRY REGISTER SYSTEMS 
promote ability and contentment of employees 
by automatic mechanical control of detail. 

Egry simplicity and conveniences increase re- 
sults in every department—insure accurate rec- 
ords, greater despatch to business and reduced 
costs. 

Upon request we will send you ‘‘Egry Mani- 
folders and Systems,”’ explaining fully why 
you need this service. Write today. 


The Egry Register Co. 
(M. C. Stern, Rotarian, Pres.) 


Dayton, Ohio. U. S. A. 

















For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc., with adjustable Shelves with or 
without Vertical Dividers. 


Built for Service. Superior Quality at reasonable 
prices. Also a complete line of steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 

TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ROTARY—A BIG MAN’S IDEA 
(Continued from page 404) 
ciation gives him a status that a lifetime 
would hardly bring about, and thus multi- 

plies his advantages a hundredfold. 

Rotarians aim to set the stamp of ap- 
proval on representative men, who, by 
virtue of their moral, intellectual and pro- 
gressive standards, are leaders in their 
particular field of endeavor, and by co- 
operation and helpfulness to show the world 
that such men succeed and should succeed. 
Thus they set the example of proper en- 
terprise for the young and thriving busi- 
ness men thruout the country. Verily, 
it is a great privilege and a great respon- 
sibility to be a Rotarian. Good profits 
follow good service: good service brings 
friendship, and friendships resulting there- 
from are the most highly prized of busi- 
ness men of long standing. Keep today’s 
appointment with “service” and tomorrow 
will bring its reward of profits. 

I believe that Rotary is destined to be 
the biggest commercial, sociai, educational 
and spiritual factor in the business world. 
I believe that what we have seen and what 
we are seeing of Rotary today is only a 
voice in the wilderness of our business 
consciousness portending the golden age 
in industry and commerce. It is the ma- 
terialization of that great principle that 
he who would be greatest must become 
the servant of all—Dr. H. W. Taylor, 
Mobile Rotary Club. 


MY IDEA OF ROTARY 


HAVE heard the remark that Rotary 
| is something new, and by Rotary is 

meant the fundamental principles of 
the organization. Granted the name is 
of recent birth, the principles are as old 
as the history of man. 

In all ages and all lands the intelligently 
good men have preached something akin 
to the doctrines set forth today in our 
Rotary creed, and about all the difference 
I can observe between now and then is 
that we have perfected superior organiza- 
tion and have modified the word and man- 
ner of doing to suit the needs and under- 
standing of our generation. 

As I cannot hope to possibly cover more 
than a very small corner of this field, 
which ever widens as one gets deeper into 
it, | will confine myself to just one of the 

(Continued on page 407) 
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MY IDEA OF ROTARY 
(Continued from page 406) 


good things Rotary accomplishes. Despite 
the fact that man is born to bear the shocks 
and burdens of world building; to look all 
manner of eventualities square in the eye; 
to guide, as far as is humanly possible, 
the destinies of lands and peoples; yet 
on what is commonly called his “good” side 
he is one of the shyest of God’s animals. 
In his softer and gentler relations with 
his fellow man he does his very best to 
hide his light under the nearest and most 
obvious utensil that will cover it. 

Like any timid thing, sympathetic com- 
panionship in numbers furnishes relaxa- 
tion and a sort of courage, and so when 
we gather at our weekly meetings this 
flickering, but unquenchable flame glows 
stronger and brighter and lights up the 
Altar of Good that is in man, reassuring 
his own and other faltering spirits that 
our lives and institutions are fundamen- 
tally sound. 

I do not view the impetus given by the 
Rotary Club to various projects of civic 
improvement as an item of particular 
“good,” nor do I particularly enthuse over 
the work of the organization in aiding in 
a general sense the commercial develop- 
ment of the community. Why? Because 
in such work our efforts are merely in- 
cidental, and if the ideas are sound and 
practical they will come with or without 
us. Why? Because all these things are 
essentially material and there are an 
hundred organizations for fostering and 
caring for the development of our material 
affairs, while how many have we that seek 
out the deeply hidden little warm spot 
under our shirt and bid it come out and 
speak to the man next door? 





What brings us to Rotary meetings? 
The wild enthusiasm over a_ proposed 
ordinance to preserve the crawfish in the 
San Antonio River, or to prevent soap 
wrappers from spoiling the landscape in 
front of moving picture shows? 

We come because of the desire to let 
our illy fertilized love for one another— 
and by one another I mean all mankind— 
come out for a little airing. We will talk 
and resolute and applaud all manner of 
things known as “practical,” but the 
meetings that are talked about with eyes 
that are softened and glowing are those at 
which some good man, eloquent or other- 


(Continued on page 408) 
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Ash the Dealer 


TIRE CASE 





“The Perfeet~ 
¥ y oleclion — 


or 
opare offoes 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 
1926 Broadway New York— 
2007 se. i Av. Chicago 


Ask the Dealer Che AL L E N 


TIRE CASE 
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WILLARD D. ROCKEFELLER, Mégr. 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway and 32nd St., New York City 
Nearer to Everything than Anything 
r 7 ryvy. y 
ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
600 Rooms, single or en suite 
Single Rooms $1.50 per day and up 
With Bath $2.00 per day and up 
Try our new popular priced restaurant, an innova- 
tion in one of New York’s leading hotels. 
THE Dansant daily, except Sunday, 4 to 9 p. m. 


Imperial Home Dinner served daily, 6 to 9 p. m. 
$1.00 per cover 


Particular attention paid to Brother Rotarians 
Write or wire making reservation 
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“As Essential as 
a Kitchen Sink’’ 


That is what a celebrated physician said 
when speaking of the modern, trouble-proof, 
sanitary 


TUEC UE 


For Health and Cleanliness 


It is a safe bet that there is a 
sink in the kitchen of every Ro- 
tarian. The wives of Rotes are 
not found carrying water from 
the brook or getting along with- 
out it. Why then should they be 
expected to labor with brooms 
and sweepers at the never ending 
drudgery of house cleaning? The 
TUEC is the true Rotarian. It 
serves. It silently, thoroughly, 
economically cleans. 


Write today for the TUEC Book 











The United Electric Co. 
Canton, Ohlo—Dept. R—Toronte, Can. 
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Rotarians, when y 
don’t fail to visit 
THE KERCHER BATHS 


S. E. Cor. Congress and Wabash 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y 


Best Baths in Chicago. Established 40 yrs. 




















Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Fine Book and Job Printing 
Rare Book Dealers 
Write for quotations and catalog 
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MY IDEA OF ROTARY 
(Continued from page 407) 


wise, has pronounced a big and wholesome 
thought, a thought that gets down into 
the heart and sings like a happy tea- 
kettle over a drowsy blaze. 

In fine, I see “good” in Rotary along 
the ethical and what, for lack of a better 
word, I would call the “‘heart’”’ side, and 
in these elements according to my poor 
understanding, lies its life and strength. 
Rotary provides an opportunity for busy, 
hard-fisted men of every religious creed 
to get nearer to the God idea on a universal 
basis, which idea, after all is said and done, 
is the true measure of individual man be 
he rough or gentle in his outward guise. 


I am not one of those who unreservedly 
believe that the thing which we call “‘soul” 
can, star-like, shoot suddenly into eternal 
space purged of all errors and ripe for judg- 
ment. The principles of Rotary, if ob- 
served in even partial degree, provide a 
sort of soul preparedness and down in 
our hearts we all know it is better we should 
prevail along these lines than to beat 
Dallas in the 1920 census, or provide a 
sacred Yak for the %oo.—Frank Lewis, 
in the San Antonio Wheel of Fortune. 


A HOTELIC PROPHECY 


EXPECTED to be at the meeting 
| of the Rotary Club today and wish 

to say that I was most anxious to 
attend, but matters over which I had no 
control came up, making it impossible for 
me to be with you. I am, therefore, com- 
pelled at the last moment to hurriedly 
dictate what I intended to say with refer- 
ence to the 20-story Rotary Hotel. 


On account of absence, I am not fa- 
miliar with just how my fellow members 
who have preceded me have treated the 
20-story Rotary Hotel, so in view of the 
uncertainty I am in doubt whether it 
would be best to go ahead facetiously, 
metaphorically, Ananiasly or seriously, but 
after due consideration I have concluded 
to give you a few thoughts conceived, 
using the vernacular, immediately after a 
long pull at the pipe or the taking of a pill. 

It goes without saying that the great 
20-story Rotary Hotel is to be out of the 
ordinary in all particulars; in every way 
it must be an institution of which we can 
be proud, for we must not overlook the 

(Continued on page 410) 
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delphia 


Philade phia 
—at Chestnut 
and 13"Streets 


hh the heart of 
all business 
and social life 


MODERATE TARIFF 
Adelphia Hotel Co. 
DAVID B. PROVAN. 


Managing Director 
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COMBS 
Conservatory of Music 


A School of Individual Instruction 


32nd Year Opens Sept. 11th 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 2,500 


Dormitories for Women 


@ The Combs System is founded upon 
sound Pedagogical, Psychological, and Sci- 
entific Principles, combined with modern 
and efficient management. 
q The instruction is private and individual 
and the services of the entire faculty are se- 
cured to the individual pupil by our origin- 
al plan of harmonious method of instruc- 
tion in each department. 
@ Daily reports keep Director informed of 
progress of pupil — Daily supervision shows 
pupils how to work. Four Recitals a week af - 
ford opportunity for Public Performance. 
Reciprocal relations with University of 
Pennsylvania 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty Success 
Write today for our illustrated Year Book 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
(Rotarian) 
1327-29-31 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 



































PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














; Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
} 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist 
Moore Push Maptacks 
18 Plain Colors; 32 Combinations 
At all Dealers 10c per Pkt. 
Send for Free Rotary Samples 
Mi = Moore Push -Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Oriental Rugs 
for Particular People 


If you are looking for an Ori- 
ental Rug, send us the size and 
description of your room and 
we will tell you what we have 
nearest your requirements. 

Oriental Rugs sent to Rotarians 
on approval anywhere in U.S. 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 
Importers 


378 Woodward Ave. 201-03 South 13th St. 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


TS SH PU PLUS 


eS SITS STS ST TTT 


SPINS Me HMUe Ss SMe te tT TT 
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SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO.- 


* + «+ PHILADELPHIA : : - 
CONSULTING FNGINEERS 


MECHANICAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATING 
ELECTRICAL 
ILLUMINATING 
HyDRAULIC 





TIMATES 
SUPERVISION 
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Protection 


Protect your valuable tools by 
the WEBCO infallible system. 
Give every tool and every work- 
man a number; issue metal tags 
or checks to correspond, and 
hang themon properly numbered 
| boards. When a tool is taken 
| from the tool room hang its tag 
| on the workman’s number. Thus 
the tool board shows that the tool is 
out, and the workmen’s board shows 
just who has it. When the tool is re- 
turned its check is removed to its 
| proper number on the tool board. 


But First Get Your Checks 
—from Bunting 


C. H. BUNTING, Prest. 


Mie svitetens 


Rotarian 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















ROTARY BANKS 


EVERYWHERE 


Depository for You are invited to 
I. A. of R.C. send us your terms 
for collecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our terms 
for good “Rotary 
Brand” of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 




















AJAX patent FILE WRAPPERS 


Neat, novel, durable, distinctive. For contracts, stock 
sheets, abstracts, deeds, type-writings, business agree- 
ments, specifications, legal papers and all forms of similar 
documents. Needed and usefulin every office. Send postal 
for free sample and full particulars. 


DESAULNIERS & CO., (Rotarians) Moline, Illinois 








A HOTELIC PROPHECY 
(Continued from page 408) 


fact that it was conceived, planned, erected, 
furnisht and it is to be managed within 
our ranks. It is planned to receive our 
patrons about as follows: 

When the guests arrive at the main 
entrance, an automatic marquee will ex- 
tend across the sidewalk and envelop 
the taxi; the guest descends to the floor 
of the marquee which immediately moves 
forward and deposits him in front of the 
office registration bureau. Here colored 
views of the different rooms which remain 
unoccupied, with the price of same plainly 
visible, are placed before him, as well as 
the color scheme of the furnishings, thereby 
permitting persons of artistic tempera- 
ments to select the color shade with which 
their delicate organisms are most in har- 
mony. 

After a guest has selected his room, he 
is requested to be seated in a special chair, 
with his hand baggage at his side. A 
button is pressed by the registration clerk, 
and the chair and its support are imme- 
diately whiskt thru a pneumatic tube 
and deposited in the center of the room 
he has selected. Weak and nervous ladies 
who may be liable to faint by this sudden 
transition, are automatically given a light 
anesthetic upon entering the tube, and 
awake and find themselves surrounded 
by all the comforts of home; and all ac- 
complisht by the farthest advance of 
science in hotel service. 

The bar will be a model of sanitation 
and convenience. By special arrangement 
with the United States revenue officers 
the Rotary Hotel will operate its own dis- 
tillery and every drink will be distilled 
and aged in order. When a customer 
orders a rye whiskey, for instance, the bar- 
tender, who will be called a distillator, will 
press a button and a portion of rye grain, 
water, caramel and fusel oil will descend 
into a retort heated by electricity, where 
it will immediately be transformed into a 
drink that will analyze as pure as a whis- 
key with an age of 20 years. The dis- 
tillator will then press another button and 
a warm, liquid, gelatinous substance will 
be blown into a mould forming a trans- 
parent and edible glass, into which the 
drink is automatically injected and placed 
before the customer. The whole operation 
is almost instantaneous. The edible ‘“‘glass”’ 


(Continued on page 412) 
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Boras, Pras Wiliam J. Barns, Pres, W. Sherman Bara See 


_ The William J. Burns 
_International Detective Agency 


INCORPORATED 


Represennny \ 
ERE \ 


American Bankers National Retail Dry Goods Railway Teker Peo 
\\ RRR OR: \ ASSO hon TERR, BR AR 


\ Bakers Denver AMT Rea HO 
(Birman \ Perrone REAR RRL 
Boston Honeton Neer Qeeans 

Fae NRMP 
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¥ Shandon PARA AA 
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\ Detective Work of the Highest Cla: 
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BUFFALO - CLEVELAND 


HOTELS STATLER DETROIT 


| Hotel Statler, St. Louis, now building 


‘ | oR f 150 Per D 
For Your Peace of Mind ea 


WHEN we promise you comfort at Hotels Statler we mean more 
than physical comfort. 

Good beds, good food, luxurious private bath, complete equipment 
of guest-rooms, bath rooms and public rooms—these things are not of 
themselves enough. 


We try to contribute to your mental comfort, also, by a thoughtful, 
gracious, complete service which eliminates petty annoyances and in- 
sures your coming to us again on your next visit to Buffalo, Cleveland Buffalo Detroit Cleveland 
or Detroit. 450 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 

Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether you spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 450 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 
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ASK FOR 


DENNY'S MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Guaranteed pharmaceutically perfect 
by the makers of Dennos_ Food 

DENNY'S MILK OF MAGNESIA 1s an excellent 
antacid and mild laxative in the treatment of Canstipation, 
Heartburn, Digestive Disorders due to excessive acidity, 
and as an aid in the treatment of certain forms of Diarrhoea. 
It is used with good results in Constipation of Pregnancy 
and for the relief of Nausea and Vomiting. 

MILK OF MAGNESIA overcomes acidity of the mouth 
and is recommended for daily use instead of tooth powder 
or paste. 

For the relief of Constipation, Sour Stomach and other 
digestive disorders of infants, its use is recommended in 
connection with DENNOS FOOD. DENNY’S MILK OF 
MAGNESIA is offered in two sizes—6 ounces and 12 
ounces. 

Insist on your druggist supplying you with Denny’s 
Milk of Magnesia. 


















GET YOUR AUTO SPEFIALTIES FROM Ss; 
TOLEDO 
and get Prompt Service, Low Prices, 
Satisfaction. 













Buckram Webbing 

Mohair Strain Straps 
Enameled and Top Materials 

Rubber Muslins (colors to match) 
Drills and Flaxene 

Ducks Burlap 
Carpets Transparent Celluloid 
Fibre Cord Wadding 

[Imitation Leather Cushion Canvas 

Bow Lining Etc. 






Write for samples and prices. 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 













-CLIMAX 


The Big Value in 
Paper Clips 


Packed 10,000 to the box. 
F. O. B. Buffalo. 

















10,000___..... 17c per 1,000 
50,000. 13c per 1,000 
eee 10c per 1,000 
500,000_......._.. 9c per 1,000 
1,000,000... 8c per_1,000 





Send all orders direct to 
BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York 














PAPER HATS 
“PICNICS 
HOUTINGS EE 


5 PECIAL DES IGNS 


aAaaaa yr, 


FRATERNAL ORDERS 


FAVOR PAPERWEAR WORKS 
IW.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. 








A HOTELIC PROPHECY 
(Continued from page 410) 


mixture may be given the flavor of meat, 
herring, or cheese and the extra expense 
of furnishing a free lunch be thus saved. 


The mail clerk is furnisht with the last 
word in X-Ray apparatus, and all com- 
munications, both incoming and outgoing 
are perused by our official censor. In this 
manner anything that would unduly ex- 
cite the guest and cause him to cut short 
an extended stay with us, is kept from 
him. The perusal of the outgoing mail 
will allow us to head off appeals for pe- 
cuniary assistance in case the guest is 
financially embarrassed and enable us 
to stop the credit in due season. 


What I have already said will give you 
some idea of our aims and ambitions in 
the manner of conduct of our Rotary 
Hotel, and so it will be in every depart- 
ment. I might mention, however, the 
chameleon carpets, the color of which 
changes with the mood of the occupant 
of the room; the painless barber shop 
where all the operations are performed 
with the aid of cocaine; and the stock- 
brokers’ office where the unlucky operator 
may have the free use of laughing gas.— 
James Woods in San Francisco Grindings. 


THE THREE CYCLES OF 
ROTARY 


History shows us that nearly all move- 
ments, for the benefit and advancement 
of mankind, have reached their zenith 
thru a series of cycles usually three in 
number. This is true of most of the rec- 
ognized religions. 


The first cycle is generally an attractive 
period of formation, the second a period 
of broadening into something beyond the 
first, with aims and objects in a state of 
transition. The third and greatest cycle 
is the period of accomplishment, with 
definite purposes and ability to carry them 
thru to a successful conclusion. 


The cycles of Rotary have past or 
merged more rapidly than is usual in a 
movement of such magnitude, for it is 
one of the most wonderful movements 
that the business world has seen. The 
first cycle of Rotary has merged with the 
second and the third may be seen above 
the horizon of the future. 


(Continued on page 413) 
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THE THREE CYCLES OF ROTARY 
(Continued from page 412) 


Rotary’s first cycle was begun in a 
business club made attractive by a unique 
restriction as to membership. Its second 
was the result of the evolution in business 
methods and may be called ‘enthroned 
idealism” or the period of spiritualizing. 
The third will come when we put our ideal 
of service into actual practice—when the 
mark of a true Rotarian will be recognized 
in the measure and quality of the service 
that he is willing to render to humanity. 
Pittsburgh Rotary Club Live Steam. 





REPORTER’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
ROTARY 


Of all assignments that I may cover 
during the course of a week, the most 
pleasant are those which bring me in con- 
tact with the Rotary Club and its mem- 
bers. 

There is a wealth of friendship and good 
cheer among this body of men, which is 
primarily brought together in the inter- 
ests of the promotion of clean business, 
as there is in a family meeting. It is like 
one big family. I have been imprest by 
the fact that there is apparently good feel- 
ing on the part of every individual member 
towards every other member of the club. 

Service is one of the cardinal aims of 
Rotary, as I understand it, and the aim 
of the members that I have met and ob- 
served is to make everyone his friend, not 
for the material business that it may 
bring him, but because it pleases him to be 
friendly.—R. S. Arthur, of The Philadel- 
phia North American. 








BELOW THE TOP SOIL! 


A business is a good deal like a piece of 
farm land. The farmer works that land 
all his life, plows it, plants it and harvests 
it. Ask the farmer if he knows his land 
and he will tell you whether he gets the 
best results with corn, wheat or potatoes. 
Further than that he knows little. 


The farmer knows the surface of his land 
like a book, but of its underneath possi- 
bilities, his knowledge is about eighteen 
inches deep. Along comes the farmer- 
professor from the State University. He 
analyzes that land. He tells Mr. Farmer 
what chemical properties it lacks, what 

(Continued on page 414) 








Does an audience dis- 
J arm you of all your force and 
, Presence? When eyes are upon you, 
— do all your ideas take flight and leave 
Hoa you stammering and groping for words? 
PE, you unable —— ourself justice be- 

e you sulle m m4 ardpess. 

lack o /self-confidence, poor vocabulary, in Heo! Wve speech ¢ ‘cts 
Write today and let us tell you without obligation how you can 

in 


overcome this *‘stage fright’’ through our scientific course 


Effective Public Speaking 
And Mental Development 


You can quickly learn to express your ideas forcefully 
and convincingly — dominate all who hear you with the power of 
your personality—learn to talk before your club or lodge—make after dinner 
speeches—sell more g is—enlarge your vocabulary—train your memory — 
develop self-confidence. No tiresome exercises—fascinating—simple. 

You can get this training by mail, at home in your spare time. 
Under personal direction of R. E. P. Kline, Dean, Public Speaking Depart- 
ment, Columbia School of Expression, Chicago, one of the foremost author- 
ities on public speaking. Highly endorsed by business men, bankers, 
lawyers, rechers’ public officials and men in every occupation. ¥ 


Special Offer—Write Today 


Write at once for full particulars of the Special Limited Offer we are now 
making We will also send, free, many interesting facts and pointers 
(that you can use) about Public Speaking and Mental Development. Write 
now while this special offer iasts. A letter or a post card will do. 


Public Speaking Dept. S55c'qanSorrespendence Schoo! of Law 

















The Ad Killer 


The man who stops his little ad, 

Is not so very wise, bedad! 
Because his advertisements tell 
The public what he has to sell. 

And if his ad is not on deck, 

The people pass him, up by heck! 
And none of them will hesitate 
To trade with people up to date. 


To stop your ad, we should remark, 

Is just like winking in the dark— 
You may know what it means, but gee! 
Nobody else can ever see. 

So do not for a moment think 

That when you cut out printer’s ink, 
You’re saving money on the side; 


*Tis merely business suicide. 
—Clipt 
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: Rotarian George C. Brown, * 
Managing Director of the 4 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 
(Woman’s Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spotless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 
person. A special feature is our excellent 
Table d’hote luncheon at 40 cents; dinner 
at 50 cents. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEREEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Martha 
Washington in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
9927 New York women, sent Free 
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Hotel Allen 92.60 to 45:00 


Modern Restaurant 








Rotary Hotel ALLENTOWN, PA. 








NARRAGANSETT HOTEL 
Largest and Leading Hotel in Providence 


Headquarters for Rotarians 
200 Baths 





250 Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 





THE CROWN HOTEL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- 
COURTESY ment and Comfort for the Traveler 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 














GOOD 
SERVICE 














“THE ADVERTISER who buys circulation alone 
should employ his workmen by size, regardless of 
skill: should hire his lawyers on price, regardless of 
knowledge, and should purchase his medicine by 
the gallon, regardiess of ingredients.”’—A. C. Pear- 
son, Dry Goods Economist. 





(Continued from page 413) 
kind of fertilizer will enrich it and what 
kind of crops it will best yield. He shows 
its real profit possibilities and how to 
realize them. 

The one man, with a lifetime’s familiarity 
with land, is ignorant of its real character. 
The other man, who has never before set 
foot on the soil, applies basic, technical 
knowledge, and in one day has uncovered 
the solution to its greater productiveness. 

Likewise the business man walks for 
years among the details of his establish- 
ment. Familiar with his business he surely 
is, but usually with only the physical 
surface side. Hidden beneath this is the 
real business, teeming with undiscovered 
possibilities. 

Most men are so busy with the surface 
affairs of business that an analytical study 
of its growth possibilities is never made. 
It is estimated that two-thirds of all human 
endeavor is wasted. The farmer wasted 
his efforts until the soil chemist opened 
up anew world of profit to him. And many 
a business man has worked blindly and 
wastefully until the trained sales and ad- 
vertising analyst has shown him the truth. 
—Intensive Selling. 


CLERGYMAN AND SALESMAN 


We are both before the public; therefore 
our conduct is not a matter of indifference. 

We are both servants. In so far as our 
service is satisfactory we are more than 
servants—we are representatives. 

We both have something to offer. Here 
the clergyman has an advantage because 
that which the salesman offers is ‘‘tem- 
poral” while that which we offer is “‘eter- 
nal.”’ 

Our success depends upon two points: 
A. The quality of what we have to offer; 
B. The method of presentation. 

Presentation, to be successful, 
careful preparation in all the details. 

That which we have to offer may be 
refused—A. Because the price is too high 
(in our case the prospect will not give up 
sin) ; B. Because the client is tied to another 
“house.” 

Failure may be accounted for in two 
ways: A. Knowledge without power of 
presentation; B. Presentation without prop- 
er knowledge.—Rev. John T. Kerrin, 
B. D., Rotary Club of Burlington. 
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"MiLLer JeweLry Co 


ROTARY MAKERS OF OFFICIAL ROTARY EMBLEMS 


GREENWOOD BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Need We Say More Concerning Rotary Jewelry? 


(®) in Decorative Leathers @) 


é” Unusual Papers— 


also Christmas Greeting Cards 
(made by the ‘leven for only the better class Gifi Shops) 


Your name, please!!! Yours right cheer ily 


for The Leathersmith Shops at 1033 Race St. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
Let the ‘leven little leathersmiths do it. 


‘‘“HIDE NOT YOUR LIGHT UNDER A BUSHEL”’ 


ROTARY PENNANTS 
iP Be Blue and Gold, Hand Sewed 


Y) / as V4 
] 4 nh Sot iy iq }, | / AA VANL $1.50 each 
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MERCHANTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Geo. J. oe thn Sec’y, (Rotarian) wissen Mich. 


Okay Fireproof Garage 


Portable, sightly, convenient. Re- 

duces maintenance cost and fire 

‘a NE hazard. Simple to erect. The cost 

. @UEAEED ‘l , of housing your car in a public garage for 
}} two years will pay for the Okay Garage. 

WT aoa a wt oe 


Built by and for ROTARIANS 


We guarantee satisfaction to the users of the Okay 
Garage. Write for catalogue and prices. 


O. K. Harry Steel Company 
2334 Papin St., + . St. Louis 
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-JUNE 17-21- 


HIS is the date of the Great 
1917 


International Rotary 
Convention to be held at 


ATLANTA 












































@ We could not be more highly pleased if we 
had selected the time ourselves— it’s the 
prettiest time of all the year in Georgia and 
you'll find it cool. 


q Our organization is complete, our coats are 


off and we are hard at work getting the stage 
set for Rotary’s Greatest Convention. 

@ The other Convention cities have set a 
stiff pace, but we—well just come down and 
we'll let you be the judge. Come to DIXIE, 
the land of Hospitality, Watermelons, Cotton 
and a thousand and one other things that 
will please you. 

@ Rotarian Albert S. Adams has been chosen 
Chairman of our Convention Executive Com- 
mittee and all matters pertaining to the Con- 
vention should be addressed to him to 


P. O. Box 892 


The Rotary Club of Atlanta 
‘‘Atlanta Expects You in 1917’’ 


Mark this date on your calendar 


—JUNE 17-—21- 
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Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


A Proclamation 





Owing to the greatly increased circula- 


tion plus the material increase in the 
cost of paper stock and inks, the ad- 
vertising rates of THE ROTARIAN will, 
by order of the Board of Directors, be 
advanced 25%, effective January 1, 1917. 


Up to January Ist contracts will be ac- 
cepted at our present rates. Get your order in 
now and be protected at the old rates thru the 
year 1917. 


The cost per thousand per page based 
ona circulation of 30,000 is lower in THE ROTARIAN 
with its quality circulation than many of the 
leading magazines of general circulation and lower 
than most magazines of class circulation. 


THE 
ROTARIAN 
The Magazine of Service 
910 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ask your Advertising Manager or Agency to investigate this extraordinary advertising medium. 


FRANK R. JENNINGS, 
Ady. Manager THE ROTARIAN, 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Send us your advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN as an 
advertising medium. 
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‘Perfect Service 
SA set of Firestone Tires doubles your motorin, 


pleasure and is a mighty stroke towards most miles 
per dollar in car and tire upkeep. Firestones are tires 
of brawn, balance and beauty, backed by an organiza- 
tion of specialists whose watchword is “Service to 
the Motorin3, Public.” Let your dealer serve you. 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere ‘*‘America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers."’ 








